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Work Insurance 


Four-fifths of Prohibition Cases Coal Mine Deaths 


Called Inadequate Found to Result in Convictions 


Means of Relief Activities of Federal Bureau in Year Causes 
Imposition of 30,000 Jail Sentences 


Will Not Prove Major Factor 
In_ Solving 
ment, Senator Hebert Tells 
Casualty Underwriters 


QMperation of System 
Abroad Is Described 


Little Prospect Is Seen That 
Federal Control Will Sup- 
plant State Regulation of 
Insurance Business 


Wuirte SuLPHUR Sprincs, W. Va., Sept. 
29.—Studies of actuaries have demon- 


strated that unemployment insurance will | 


British Prices Rise, 


not prove a major factor in the solution 
of the general problem of unemployment, 
Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
declared here today in an address before 
the joint annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty 


and | 


Unemploy- 


CTIVITIES of the Prohibition Bureau 

of the Department of Justice in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, resulted 
in the imposition of 30,108 jail sentences 
of an average length of 224 days each and 
in the imposition of 36,341 fines averag- 


| ing $154 each and totalling $5,606,331, the 
| Department of Justice stated Sept. 29. 


Surety Underwriters and the National As- | 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents. | 


Senator Hebert is chairman of the Special 
Senate Committce investigating unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Available knowledge of the subject is 
inadequate to serve as the basis of a 
sound and practical scheme, he said, cit- 
ing the experience of the British and Ger- 
man governments. The experience of 
other countries “bids us beware,” Sena- 
tor Hebert added, although our Govern- 
ment “might be able to resist putting into 
effect any unsound practices should it em- 
bark upon such an adventure as Federal 

e unemployment insurance.” 

Sees No Federal Control 
Discussing supervision of the insurance 
business, the speaker said that there ap- 
pears to be no prospect that Federal reg- 
ulation will supplant the present system 
of State supervision. 

Sections of Senator Hebert'’s address 
dealing with supervision of insurance and 
practicability of unemployment insurance 
follow in full text: 

In the field of supervision as we know 
it in the United States, there have always 
been two schools of thought. 

There are those who favor the most 
rigid oversight over all the activities of 
insurance companies. They not 
would fix the conditions of all contracts 
to be. made by companies..by- they would 
also limit the cost of suc:< ‘contracts. 

They would exercise autocratic powers, 
and would arrogate to themselves the 
right to say when and where and under 
what conditions the business of insurance 
companies should be transacted. 

Extraterritorial Effect 

In fact, I do not overstate the truth 
when I say that it has for many years 
been the policy of the insurance depart- 


only | 


Convictions were won in 86 per cent 
of the 59,805 cases terminated in Federal 
courts during the year as well as in 17,726 
of the 8,826 cases terminated in State 
courts, according to the statement. The 
Bureau made 66,189 cases for prosecut- 
ing in Federal and State courts. 

Seizures Totaled 

Prohibition agents were reported to have 
seized in the 12-month period 8.261 auto- 
mobiles and 21,375 stills. They likewise 
made 62,902 arrests, and seized 5,002,- 
229 gallons of beer, 1,833,276 gallons of 
spirits, 291,582 gallons of wine, and 30,- 


Retail Buying Drops 
On Decline of Pound 


Demand Said to Continue for 
Protective Tariff; Mone- 
tary Developments in Do- 
minions Reviewed 


British business reaction to the recent 
suspension of gold payments and subse- 
quent depreciation of the currency in- 
cludes curtailment in retail buying, in- 
creases in wholesale and retail prices, and 
a continued demand for protective tariff 
legislation, the Department of Commerce 
announced Sept. 29. 

Cotton trading has been stimulated by 
the drop in sterling, the Depatrtment was 
informed by the Commercial Attache at 
London, William L. Cooper, who cabled 
that spot sales of raw cotton had in- 
creased, business in yarns expanded, and 
reopening of four mills was anticipated. 


Effect on Dominions 


Recent British exchange developments 
have had an unsettling effect on Canadian 


| business, the Department's weekly survey 


ment of one State to give extraterritorial | 


effect to its laws, even in the face of the|canceled in British Malaya as the result 


clearly expressed guaranties of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The other school proceeds upon the the- 
ory that a country which is least gov- 
prned is best governed. 

They would provide a broad line of stat- 
utory restrictions and obligations which 
would permit the officials of insurance 
companies to attend to their own affairs 
without the interference of the State, but 
would hold them to a strict accountability 
for fair dealing with their policyholders. 

There is much good in governmental 
supervision. I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that many insurance companies have 
benefitted by State suvervision. I have 
known of instances in my dwn experience 
when, through the cooperation of a State 
insurance department, a company on the 
verge of bankruptcy and consequent dis- 
solution has been kept alive and has ulti- 


of favorable and unfavorable factors of 
last week's economic and political develop- 
ments brought out, while Australian busi- 
ness has been stimulated in most lines. 
Early dissolution of Parliament, fol- 
lowed by a general election as soon as 
possible, was considered probable by Com- 
mercial Attache Cooper, who added that 
the general situation remains “orderly and 
quiet.” 
Orders for 


American goods are being 


|of the exchange situation, the survey of 


mately become successful and has pros-| 


pered. 

I have in mind one very sizable concern 
which was at one time in the hands of a 
receiver appointed by the courts. A new 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Epidemic of Influenza 
Is Spr sading in Samoa 


Public Health Service Acts to 
Prevent Entry to America 


+ ‘ ; 
An epidemic of influenza, which is 


| certificates 


the week's developments disclosed, while 
Chinese trade has been hampered by both 
the British situation and internal uncer- 
tainty. 

Buying Campaign. Aided 

The “buy British goods” campaign has 
been strongly stimulated and manufac- 
turing industries in Great Britain have 
taken an optimistic viewpoint in regard 
to export trade, the Department said. 

Attempts to stabilize the drachma have 
been taken recently in Greece, which also 
has raised the bank discount rate, the 
Department learned from Ralph B. Cur- 
rent, Assistant Commercial Attache at 
Athens. 

Depreciation of the pound has affected 
business in New Zealand, the Depart- 
ment was informed in advices from Well- 
ington. Revision of the budget is cx- 
pected momentarily, messages pointed out, 
and drastic price-cutting has been re- 
ported in automotive trade. 

Developments Outlined 

Canada has taken steps to require bank 

in connection with customs 


;conversion of foreign currencies on im- 


Spreading rapidly throughout the Samoan | 


Islands and which already has infected 
more than 2,000 of the inhabitants includ- 
ing 60 of the naval personnel stationed 
there, has been reported to the Navy De- 
partment, the Department stated Sept. 29. 
The statement follows in full text: 

“The following dispatch ‘has been re- 
ceived in the Navy Department from Capt 
G. S. Lincoln, U. S. N., retired, Governor 
of American Samoa: 

“Influenza epidemic spreading rapidly 
throughout islands. Two thousand twenty 
cases to date, 60 naval personnel, includ- 
ing Fita Fitas. Many ill amongst Navy 
families. 
districts. Epidemic fairly mild at pres- 
ent, one death, native, at Samoan Hos- 
pital.’” 

State medical and local health officers 
throughout the Nation are being advised 
of the epidemic of influenza in Samoa by 
the United States Public Health Service 
with the view to prevent its spread into 
this country, 
Sept. 28. 

The Samoa epidemic is of importance 
to the health of this country, it was ex- 
plained, because previous influenza out- 
breaks first appeared in persons on ships 
entering both Atlantic and Pacific ports 
from distance lands. Additional informa- 
tion was made available by the Service as 
follows: 

The 1929 influenza the 


epidemic in 


ports, dispatches from Ottawa said. Cus- 
toms collectors are to insist on the presen- 
tation of a statement showing the ex- 
change rate at the time and place of 
shipment, it was explained. 

The Department's statement of develop- 
ments in Great Britain resulting from 
the depreciation in the pound sterling 
follows in full text: ‘ 

“The following current developments in 
Great Britain resulting from depreciation 


[Continued on 
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918,559 gallons of mash, it was stated. The 
statement follows in full text: 

On July 1, last, the Prohibition Bureau 
of the Department of Justice concluded 
the first year of its operations under that 
Department. The records of the Bureau 
show certain features of its activities dur- 
ing that year, among which is the fact 
that it made a total of 56,938 cases for 
prosecution in the Federal courts and 
9,251 cases for prosecution in the State 
courts, or a total of 66,189 cases. There 
were 59,805 cases terminated in the Fed- 
erai courts and convictions in 51,360 cases. 
There were 8,826 cases terminated in the 
State courts and convictions in 17,726 of 
these cases. There were 30.108 jail sen- 


tences and fines aggregating $5,606,331 
imposed. 
There were granted in the Federal 


courts 6,178 permanent injunctions, 
tomobiles to the number of 8,261 and stills 
to the number of 21,375 were seized. The 
ratio of convictions to terminations of 
cases was 86 per cent in the Federal 
courts. 

Activities Summarized 

Summarization of the activities of the 
Prohibition Bureau during the year shows 
that prohibition agents made 62,902 ar- 
rests; seized 8,261 automobiles, 67 boats, 
21,373 stills, 27,834 fermenters, 5,002,229 
gallons of beer, 1,833,276 gallons of spirits, 
291,582 gallons of wine, approximately 
4,076,014 pounds and 142,785 gallons of 
distilling and brewing materials, together 
with 30,918,559 gallons of mash. 

Under these activities, 30,108 persons re- 
ceived jail or penitentiary sentences and 
36,341 fines were imposed. The average 
fine imposed was $154, and the average 
jail or penitentiary sentence 224 days. 

When the prohibition Bureau separated 
from the Treasury on July 1, 1930, and 
was transferred to the Department of 
Justice, there had been allocated to it 
from the general approprition, $9,038,800. 
The last Congress gave the Bureau $584,- 
590 additional, so that the total appro- 
priation for the year was $9,623,390. Of 


on Page 
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Revision Advocated 
In Monetary System 


Senator Copeland Favors 
International Conference 
To Discuss Situation 
Calling attention to the great volume 

of frozen assets of the country, Senator 

Copeland (Dem.), of New York, stated 


orally on Sept. 29 that there must be 
some readjustment of the monetary sys- 


tem so that the Nation's gold resources | 


may be put to work. He added that there 
should be international action with a view 
to bringing about monetary uniformity. 
He also said that Congress is not in any 
mood to “tinker with the tariff” at this 
time and certainly not in respect to any 
revision upward. “I have read a state- 


ment,” he said, “that the recent action of | 


the British and Scandinavian govern- 
ments and other developments abroad will 
result in a situation here tantamount to 


reduction of the tariff from 20 to 25 per} 
cent and that the Tariff Commission must | 


meet that condition. Let them try to do 

it. Congress is not going to revise the 

tariff upward. As a matter of fact, I do 

not think there is going to be any tariff 

legislation at this session of Congress.” 
Urges Monetary Revision 


“So far as the monetary situation is 
concerned,” he said, “I am convinced that 


there must be some readjustment of the | 


monetary system so that gold can be put 
to work. We must have sone uniform 
standard of money. 
hearings before a congressional committee 
on banking and currency sometime ago 
there was testimony that 50 per cent of 
the mined gold for the last 50 years has 
gone into nonmonetary purposes for vari- 
ous branches of the arts, including, for 
instance, such things as spectacle frames, 
dental work, jewelry, gold plate and so 
on. This is another factor to be taken 
into account when we consider the mone- 
tary problem of today. 


“I am in favor of an international con- 


ference to consider problems relating to 
gold and silver, because if those who at- 
tend such a conference discuss silver they 
will have to discuss collateral economic 


° 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


Discharging Married Women Workers 


Estimate 1,000 more in outlying | 


the Service stated orally | 


United States happened to have its be- | 


ginning in Hawaii. 
the mainland and the outbreak then tray- 
elled from the west coast on through the 
country until it finally reached the Atlan- 
ic seaboard. 

The 1922 outbreak, however, was not so 
widespread as the epidemic of 1918 in which 
the disease first appeared in the country 
in Boston in ships arriving at the port 
The 1928 outbreak apparently was caused 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Later it appeared on! 


| 


Criticized as Unsound Economie Policy ric acciine in ax 


Majority Compelled to Help 


~ 


Support Home and Family, 


Says Director of Women’s Bureau; Are Best 
Teachers, Commissioner Cooper Declares 


HE discharging of married women from 


industry, or employed single women,their husbands are out of employment. | 
e: ™ 2 . ‘ 
who marry, is an unsound economic policy 


which is bound to have its repercussions, 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
Stated orally Sept. 29. 

Miss Anderson made the statement after 
receiving information to the effect that a 
large eastern railroad recently issued or- 
ders that it no longer would employ mar- 
ried women in clerical positions oy in 


other capacities. ; 
“If the report is correct, and if the 
motives be to cure unemployment, the 


course is not intelligent, since the Women’s 
Bureau has found after careful inves- 
tigation that the majority of married 


women work because they are compelled, 


to contribute necessary support to home 
and family,” she said. 

In further commenting on marriage as 
a bar to employment generally, Miss An- 
derson made available at the Women's 
Bureau the following additional informa- 
tion: 

Before married women are discharged. 
at least some inquiry ought to be made 
into the reasons why they work. At times 
many of them are wage earners not be- 


cause they want to work, but because 
In addition to these there are large num- 
bers who work in order to supplement in- 
adequate wages paid their husbands. 

One study of the Bureau, already cited 
many times, disclosed that 61 per cent 
of the women workers who were mar- 
ried lived with their husbands who had 
jobs, but 9 out of 10 of these women re- 
ported that they had to assist in support- 
ing the family 

Studies in the wage 
bands of wage-earning women when com- 
pared with prevailing living costs bring 
out forcibly the fact that even to main- 
tain a bare subsistence their incomes in 
hundreds of thousands of instances have 
to be supplemented. This is especially 
true among the unskilled workers 

So long as the earnings of the wife 
are necessary to family support, it is 
unintelligible to talk about forcing them 
out of industry. A worse situation re- 
sults. Family subsistence is lowered and 
greater poverty prevails with its trail of 
evils. 

Furthermore, when it is realized that at 
present the buying power of married 


levels of the hus- 
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At the stabilization | 


| 
| 


Fewest Since 1906 





Safety Campaigns Producing 
Results, Says Director of 
Bureau of Mines 


EDUCTION in the number of fatalities 
in the coal mining industry in the 
first seven months of the year was inter- 
| preted Sept. 29 by Scott Turner, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
| Commerce, as indicating that a new safety 

record may be established in 1931. 
Fatalities were reduced 27.7 per cent 
through August, Director Turner pointed 
out, and the death rate for the first seven 
months of the year was 3.29 per million 
| tons of coal, lower than thé previous mini- | 
}mum death rate in any year simce 1906. | 
One of the best records was established 
jin the avoidance of explosions, the state- 
}ment said, and a major explosion in a 
; bituminous coal mine has not occurred 
in more than seven months. The favor- 
able record so far this year, it was ex- 
plained, is the result of years of effort. 
(Mr. Turner's statement is printed | 

in full text on page 8.) 


| 


Efforts to Improve 
- Procedure in Courts 


_ Urged by Mr. Hughes 


‘Cooperation of Lawyers 
| Te . 
| With Federal Judges 


| Asked by Chief Justice in 


. Te 7 
| Address to Virginia Bar 

| RicHMonp, Va., Sept. 29.—Although the 
lack of unity of views among lawyers 
is largely responsible for the full use 
in this country “of the most extraordinary 
facilities for the production of laws that 
the world has ever seen,” there is one su- 
preme interest—the improvement of the 
administration of justice—in which the 
public has the right to expect the coop- 
| eration of gawyers, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes declared in an address made 
this evening before the Virginia State Bar 
Association and the Richmond City Bar 
Association. 

Different viewpoints and _ divergent 
opinions as to public policy divide law- 
yers in common with other members of 
the community, the Cihef Justice ex- 
plained. But members of the bar should 
unite, he asserted, in the use of every 
possible means to attain betterment in 
the processes of justice. He called atten- 
tion ta.the efforts being 
{this problem, particularly 


|; With the Federal courts. 

| Suggests Methods 

| Extension of the powers of the Federal 
| Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
| Court Judges, the holding of conferences 
| between circuit and district court judges 
jin every Federal judicial circuit, and con-| 
| ferences between members of the bar and 


in connection 


| Federal judges, were advocated by Chief 
| Justice Hughes 
| Referring to the recommendation of the 
Conference of Senior Circuit Court Judges 
t its session in Washington last*yvear, to 
the effect that the statute creating the 
|}conference be changed so as to author- 
|ize it to recommend to Congress changes 
in the statutory laws affecting jurisdic- 
tion, practice, evidence and procedure of 
and in all the different district courts and 
jthe circuit courts of appeals, the Chief 
Justice expressed the hope that the “sug- 
gestion will meet with approval in the 
near future.” 
Speaks at Unveiling 
Earlier in the day the Chief Justice had 
delivered an address at the unveiling of a 
bust of James Madison in the Virginia 
State Capitol, in which he reminded his 
| hsteners that “it is the irony of the pres- 
ent situation, that in the hour of the ap- 
parent triumph of democracy, when the 
| rule of peoples instead of monarchs was | 
| thought to have been made secure, there | 
| Should be the mest serious challenge of 
cemocratic ideals.” 
“For the delays and ineptitude of par- 
liaments,” the Chief Justice said, “it is 
| sought to substitute the promptitude and 
vigor of executive power, and self-consti- 
tuted authorities assume the responsibility 
;Of supplying the intelligence which gov- 
|ernment by the people is said to lack.” 
In spite of these expressions of dissatis- | 
| faction, the Chief Justice expressed the 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Sales of Automobiles 
| By Factories Decline 


‘Total for August Is Lowest 
| se 
Since January 


tomobile sales reported 

by factories which began in April con- 
| tinued in August to the lowest figure since 
January, according to statistics made pub- 
lic Sept. 29 by the Department of Com- 
|merce, and sales of taxicabs and trucks 
last month were the smallest in more than 
two and one-half years. 

Passenger car sales in August, though 
39,000 less than during July, were more 
than 15,000 in excess of the minimum for} 
the year, the statistics disclose. Only in 
five months since the first of 1929 have 
total automobile sales dropped below the 
August level, however. 

Revised figures issued by the Bureau 
of the Census showed that the figure of 
336.939 reported in April is the peak since 
May, 1930. Total sales this year totaled 
1,978,622 as against 2,688,481 for the first 
eight months of 1930 and 4,224,911 for the 
same period of 1929 

Canadian sales showed a gain in Au- 
gust, however, these statistics show. Al-| 
though the total sales for the first eight 
months of this year were more than 50 
per cent lower than the figure for the 
| Same period of 1929, 275 more automobiles 
were sold in Canada during August than 


during July. The Canadian total for 
July was a low point for the past two 
and a half years, the tables bring out. 


Total American sales this year ran 700,- 
000 below the 1930 figure for the first 
eight.wmonths, with passenger car sales 
down 600,000, trucks 1,700, and taxicabs 
5,800. Last year the record monthly to- 
tal was reported in April and in each suc-} 
ceeding month the sales volume declined 
The first upturn came in January this 
| year, continuing to April, when the peak 
ifor 1931 was reported. 


made to meet} 


| “runs,” 


Cooperation Seen 


As Banking Need 


Many Failures Could Be Pre- 
vented, Pennsylvania Of- 
ficer Tells National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors 








Uniform Bond Policy 
To Be Investigated 


Unscientific Methods in the 
Handling of Depreciation on 
Investments Is Said to Con- 
stitute Danger 





New Or.eans, La., Sept. 29.—Coopera- 
tion of State banking supervisors, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
agencies of the Federal Reserve System 
in meeting common banking problems was 
urged bv William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, here today before the 30th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks. 
The session was presided over by J. S. 
Love, Mississippi Superintendent of Banks. 

“We are on the threshold of one of 
the most opportune times in the history 
of the banking system,” Dr. Gordon as- 
serted, “when cooperative methods should 
be demanded of both the national and 
State authorities in the interest of the 
depositors and of the borrowers.” 


Urges Cooperation 


Frequently, he told the Commissioners, 
it happens that difficulties in national 
banks wholly unknown 
Supervisors result in failures 
banks, and the reverse. A cooperative 
spirit would have averted many such situ- 
ations, he added. 

“Such a cooperative spirit, together with 
the aid of the Federal reserve system, will 
produce a triumvirate which should have 
at its command factual information which 
would make for a common effort to main- 
tain the stability of the banking situation 
as a whgle,” he said. “After all, we should 
be interésted in the entire banking struc- 
ture rather than in a particular system, 
and the failure of one brought about by 
the failure of the other will result only ina 
serious state of affairs with attendant loss 
and suffering to thousands of innocent 
depositors. Also, such failures result in 
the cutting off of credit to the public and 
to business organizations which prowde 
the means of employment to” hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners throughout the 
country.” 

Discusses Bond Depreciation 

Dr. Gordon spoke on the subject of 
bond depreciation, which he termed as 
“unquestionably one of the most serious 
problems confronting both the banking 
departments and the member banks.” Un- 
scientific and too rigid methods in the 
handling of depreciation on investments 
can do irreparable harm to the banking 


| Situation, he asserted. 


In a general round table discussion 
which followed Dr. Gordon's address a 
number of the Commissioners expressed 


approval of the bond depreciation plan 
advanced by him and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility of 
a uniform bond depreciation policy for 
the States represented. 


J. N. Peyton, Minnesota Commissioner, 
expressed doubt of the advisability of go- 
ing too far in waiving depreciation write- 
off. “Unless some form of depreciation 
reserve is piled up,” he declared, “the in- 
vestment portfolio loses its value as a sec- 
ondary reserve. The bond list may then 
become as frozen as the real estate list 
and sales will be deferred because of re- 
luctance to make inroads upon surplus 
Liquidity must not be destroyed.” 


Asks Conservative Policy 

J. S. Love, Mississippi superintendent, 
suggested the advisability of banks adopt- 
ing a conservative dividend policy both be- 
cause earnings are low and because some 
banks are not able to declare dividend 
payments in justice to depositors. If the 
good banks can help the weak by passing 


| the dividends that they might pay, he said, 
; banking as 


a whole would be bettered 
Some of the Commissioners were of the 
opinion that in some banks and in some 
sections passing a dividend would mean 
however. 

R. C. Clark, Vermont Commissioner, 
suggested the advisability of studying the 
methods employed by insurance companies 
in amortizing bond depreciation. He also 
suggested that the matter of publishing 
lists of securities held be investigated. That 
is done in Vermont, he explained, and 
nothing is lost by taking the public into 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Avera ge Passen ger on Domestic Airlines | 
Has Flown 250 Miles in Last 18 Months 


Distance Traveled Within Nation Increases Steadily, While | 


to State Bank) 
of State) 


Forecast on Farms 


Decline in Agricultural Income | 
May Force Lower Wages, 
Says Federal Specialist 


EDUCTION of farm wages may follow 
wage cutting among industries, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made Sept. 
29 by L. H. Bean of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Farm wages are the product of two forces, 


Mr. Bean explained, the farmer's ability | 


to pay and the competition he meets from 
industral employers, both of which are 
diminishing Further oral information 
furnished by Mr. Bean follows: 

Farm wages now show a downward 
slant, according to the index number of 
the Department; the index, which uses 
1910-14 as 100. shows that in January, 
1931, farm wages stood at 129, in April 
at 127 and in July at 123. In July, 1930, 
the index was 160 and in July, 1929, 173. 


Simulianeously industrial wages and the 


farmers’ income have dwindled. The in- 
dustrial wage index, using 1914 as 100, 
slipped from 215 in April, 1931, to 207 
in July and August, 1931. The farmers’ 
income, which was $11,900,000,000 in 1929, 
was down to $9.400,000,000 in 1930, and 
index numbers projecting the trend show 
that the decline continues. The index 
number for prices of farm products, based 


on 1910-14 as 100, was 111 in September, | 


1930, but only 72 in September of this 
year, a decline of 35 per cent. No in- 
crease in production exists to offset this 
loss. Farm wages probably will follow the 
lead of these two forces. 


Public Roads Bureau 
Explains Position on 
State Restrictions 


Willing to Use Local Labor 
But Will Not Disbar Non- 
resident Contractors or 
Require Local Materials 


Sat Lake Crry, Uran, Sept. 29.- 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is agree- 
able to the fixing of a fair minimum wage 
scale for unskilled labog and restrictions 
giving preference to local unskilled labor 


and to citizens of the State, the Chief of 
the Bureau, Thomas H. MacDonald, told 
Sng American Association of State High- 
way Officials here today. 

The Bureau, however, will not accept 
any disbarment of a contractor from the 
award of a contract because he is a non- 
resident of the State, provided he is the 
lowest responsible bidder, nor will it ac- 
cept the limitation of materials to those 
produced within the State, according to 
the Bureau chief 

“The July employment on the State 
and the Federal aid road programs of 
386,000 men directly,” he said, “means a 


total of employment equivalent to 1,- 
158.000 people. May, June, July and Au- 
gust held reasonably near this amount 


of employment. For the remaining months 


there will necessarily be a considerable 
drop.” 
Mr. MacDonald announced that he was 


authorized to state that the allocation of 
1933 funds to the States will be made as 
of Oct. 15 


Relief to Unemployed 


The importance of road building in fur- 
nishing unemployment relief and the effi- 
ciency with which the accelerated road 
program has been handled were pointed 
out by Mr. MacDonald 

If legal, he said, the Bureau will par- 
ticipate with the State on a day labor or 
force account basis where such projects 
can be used with reasonable economy to 


provide local employment It will also 
approve restrictions as to hours per day 
and days per week in order that labor 


may be continuously employed, Mr. Mac- 
Donald stated. 
In discussing Federal aid and the emer- 


gency appropriation of $80,000,000 made 
last December, he said: “In five months 
the $80,000,000 advance fund, together 


with $160,000,000 regular Federal aid and 
State funds, totaling $240.000,000, had been 
put to work on wholly new work to provide 
employment in all the States. The States 
also continued construction and mainte- 
nance programs from State funds, and 
there were numerous uncompleted Fed- 
eral-aid projects carried over from the 
preceding year. 

“On the first of July 
Federal-aid program including 
gency and State funds, amounted to a 
total cost of about $447,500,000, of which 
the total Federal share was $275,250,000. 


the total going 


emer- 
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Trip of the Average Person Flying Abroad Is Grow- 


ing Shorter, Says Aeronautics Branch 





ae average distance flown by passen- 
gers on American airlines has been 
increasing since January, 1930, but the 
trip of the average person flying on lines 
between 
countries has been growing shorter, ac- 
cording to an analysis of statistics com- 
piled by the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Each of the more than 600,000 persons 
who have flown on either domestic or for- 
eign lines operated by American com- 
panies in the last 18 months has cov- 
ered an average distance of slightly un- 
der 250 miles, these statistics indicate. 
Since Jan. 1,°1930, a total of 611,156 pas- 
sengers have been transported 150,594,283 
passenger-miles by scheduled services op- 
erating over the American airways sys- 
tem, reports from operators to the De- 
partment show 

Further results of analysis of Depart- 
mental statistics follow: 

The average distance flown by each 
passenger within boundaries of the Na- 
tion reached the high level for the 18- 


|month period during the first half of this 


the United States and foreign, 


year while the greatest average flight 
on lines operating to foreign points was 
recorded during the first half of 1929. 

Despite decreases in both the number of 
persons transported and the number of 
passenger-miles flown in the first six 
months of 1931, the length of the average 
trip taken was 240 miles, an increase of 
17 miles over the figure for the last half 
of 1930 and 29 miles more than the figure 
for the first six months of the preceding 
year 

Passenger-mileage on foreign routes has 
been declining during the past 18 months 
but the passenger volume has fluctuated, 
falling in the last half of 1930 and rising 
to a new high level during the first half 
of the current year. The result has been 
a constant decrease in average trip length 
from 504 miles to app’oximately 278 miles 

The average cost of fiying a mile fluc- 
tuated between a little more than 8 cents 
and approximately $0.12 during the past 
five years. The drop between 1929 and 
1930 was greater than the difference be- 


] 
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Federal and State Wage Reductions President Seeks 


Cut of 60 Millions 
In Naval Budget 


Economies in Maintenance 
Studied by Navy Depart- 
ment With View to Con- 
tinuing Building Program 


Mr. Britten Foresees 
Danger in Holiday 


Congress Would Authorize New 
Vessels but Save on Other 
Items, S$ Chairman of 
House Naval Committee 


Hoover ha’ asked the Navy 
Department to reduce by $60,000,000 the 
budget which it has submitted for the 
fiscal year 1932-1933, according to in- 
formation made available orally at the 
White House Sept. 29. 

The President has had the officials of 


‘each of the. departments at the White 
House and has asked them to reconsider 
their appropriations for the coming ycar 
in order that the Government may meet 
|the financial situation with which it is 
confronted. The Navy budget, it was said, 
was $401,000,000 proposed for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 as compared with $360,000,000 
for the fiseal year 1931-32, or an increase 
of $41,000,000. 

In the Navy budget of 1931-32 the con- 
struction activities involved about $50,- 
000,000, it was stated. The Navy is re- 
considering as to whether or not, with 
some expansion of the construction pro- 
gram it may bring its building expendi- 
tures up to $65,000,000 and yet make econ- 
omies in other directions so as to bring 
appropriations down to $340,000,000. Pres- 
ent construction activities would be main- 
tained with some little increase but the 
Navy would be shifted to a basis whercon 
expenditures would not exceed those for 
the current fiscal year but would be less. 


Destroyer Contracts 


Announcing that because of the need 
for economy contracts have been awarded 
for only 4 of the 10 destroyers for which 
bids wer copened Sept. 16, Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Francis Adams stated 
orally Sept. 29 that President Hoover “has 
not ordered us to cut the budget for the 
next fiscal year to any definite figure but 
has asked us to see what we could do 
along certain lines.” 

The Secretary said the Department does 
not know just where the cuts will be made 
but that it is studying the problem. The 
lower cost of living in general will, of 
course, aid in effecting reductions in the 
ration bill, but it is difficult to determine 
to what extent, he pointed out. 

| Mr. Adams and his Department supplied 
| the following additional information: 

The Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath, 
Me., received the award for one destroyer 
to cost $2,626,000 and be delivered in 30 
|months. The company was the lowest 
bidder in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s design. One destroyer was awarded 
to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Quincy, Mass., the lowest bidder for 
one of the ships in accordance with the 
bidder's alternate design. The total cost 
of the ship built by the corporation will 

| be $3,034,500, with delivery in 26 months, 

One destroyer contract each was given 
the Boston Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., and 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Washington. 


Another Order Placed 


An order for another destroyer was 
, placed in June with the New York Navy 
Yard. 

Construction of 11 destroyers was au- 
thorized before the United States entered 
the World War, and if the 10 for which 
bids were opened Sept. 16 had all been 
contracted for, they would have consti- 
tuted the largest group of naval vessels 
to be built at one time since the post-war 
building program was completed. 

Congress has appropriated $10,000.000 
for the destroyer building program, but 
|that amount will not be spent this year. 
How much of the sum will be utilized has 
not been determined. 

It is not possible to place orders at 
this time for the construction of the six 
remaining destroyers for which bids and 
estimates were received on account of the 
necessity for limiting budget expenditures 
; during the current fiscal year, but plans 


avs 


President 
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Immigration | Visas 
Reduced 93 Per Cent 


‘Only 1,060 Permits of Entry 
Granted in July 


American consular officers in 21 coune 
tries whose quotas constitute a prepondere 
ant proportion of the total visas, undere 
issued their visas by 93 per cent during 
the month of July according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
Sept. 29 which follows in full text 
| It is now possible to give the results of 
| the tenth month of execution of the ad- 
ministration’s policy, as set forth in the 
| President's pronouncement of Sept. 8, 
| 1950, of restricting the influx of aliens into 
the United States during times of wide- 
spread unemployment in the United States 
through the strict enforcement of the 
“likely to become a public charge” provi- 
sion of the immigration laws. 

Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned to 21 countries whose an- 
nual quotas represent 148,466 of the total 
quota of 153,831, indicate that of the pos- 
sible maximum issue based upon the 
monthly 10 per cent of the total quotas, 
| which maximum issu. equals 14,846, only 
681 immigration visas were issued during 
July, 1931, to aliens entitled to prefer- 
ence under the immigration laws and 379 
to aliens not entitled to preference, mak- 
ing a total of 1,060 for the month. This 
}means that of the possible maximum of 
14,846 quota numbers available during July 
for issuance to aliens born in the coun- 
tries mentioned, the-e was an underissue 
of 13,786, or 93 per cent. 

Incomplete returns received to date from 
the remaining countries, whose annual 
quotas amount ‘) 5,365 and are not re- 
stricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
indicate that only 20 visas were issued 


| during July. 
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Rate Reductions 47¢tc Submarine 
: To Be Sunk at Sea 


Urged to Expand a cathaeh 


. . Wilkins Expedition Not to Be 
Railway Traftie 





Required to Redeliver ‘Nau- 
tilus’ at American Port 





° : * The submarine, “Nautilus,” used for ex- 
Carriers Adv ised at Hearing plorations under Arctic ice by Sir Hubert 


To Build Own Roads for wikins, will be sunk in the North Sea, 

: the United States Shipping Board an- 
Operation of Trucks to nounced Sept. 29. The announcement 
Feed Main Routes 


follows in full text: 

Redelivery of the submarine “Nautilus,” 
Drastic reductions in passenger and | now under charter to Lake & Danenhower 
freight rates to stimulate traffic is the in connection with proposed polar explora- 
. ddi- | tions of Sir Hubert Wilkins, will be ac 
best method of insuring the carriers addi- ‘ 7 kins, w - 
tional revenues they desire to stabilize Guat providing thas Gea cee ae al 

their credit situation, the Interstate Com- | .. . . 
merce Commission was advised Sept. 29 diately sunk permanently in deep water 


* : ; in the North Sea. Action to this end 
by C. E. Blaine on behalf of the American was taken on a request from the charter- 


a Livestock Association. (Ex parte |... indicating that great dangers would 
The railroads have not based their|®ttend any attempt to recross the At- 


lantic with the vessel for purposes of 
compliance with the provisions of the 
charter party requiring redelivery of the 
“Nautilus” at a North Atlantic port of 
the United States. 

Title to the submarine was transferred 
from the Navy Department to the Ship- 
ping Board in June, 1930, in order to ef- 
fect the charter to Lake & Danenhower. 

Before taking action ‘today, the Board 
consulted with the Secretary of the Navy 
Horeaben Diversion and it is with his full understanding that 

this method of repossessing the vessel 


Mr. Blaine’s statement was made during | anq its subsequent disposal h 
, S subs s as been 
the eighth day of final argument before adopted. The cuamesar t one of those 


the Commission and a delegation of State gesignated for scrapping 
Commissioners in connection with the car- : 
riers’ united plea for a 15 per cent freight 
rate advance. 

Pointing to the thousands of applications 
to reduce rates received by the Commis- 
Sion during recent months, and many dur- 
ing the present proceedings, to secure more 
revenues or to retain those which they 
now receive, Mr. Blaine declared that the 
carriers’ pzesent application would do 
nothing but further divert traffic from the 
rails with resultant decreases in revenues. 

Commissioner Lewis pointed out that the 
carriers in the Southwest had attempted 
to secure additional r2venues through re- 
duced passenger rates, but had been un- 

> successful by their own admission. | 

Commissioner Porter interjected: “But 
was that a proper test, with all the other 
railroads fighting them and they them- 
selves not pushing it?” Mr. Blaine said aul Seige eae 
that the Southwestern carriers, as sug-| A new type of “racketeering,” involving | 
gested by Commissioner Porter, had not|a conspiracy in restraint of trade and | 
experimented sufficient with lower fares. commerce by causing truck companies to 


Points to Waste of Foods cease to compete in interstate commerce | 


J. H. Mercer, of the Kansas Livestock . taj i 
Association, told the Commission that between certain points has been reported 


while thousands of people are starving in| © the Department of Justice by agents of | 
the East, food is going to waste in his| its Bureau of Investigation, according to | 
section because the farmer cannot afford! a statement issued by the Department | 
to pay freight rates. An increase will ag- Sept. 29. The statement follows in full | 
gravate this situation, he declared. text: 

If increases are granted, he said, live- In a report received at the Department 
stock should be excepted. of Justice from agents in the field of its | 
*H. C, Ames, representing the Manufac-| Bureau of Investigation the details are | 
turing Chemists Association, argued that | given of one of the latest “racketeering” 
the Commission must either decide thut | enterprises, in violation of the anti-trust 
this is a revenue case or a rate case. In! law. 


the former instance, they must determine | conducted involving a conspiracy in re- 


rates on the value of the service to ship- 
pers, but upon what their traffic managers 
have thought they should be, said Mr. 
Blaine. 

He cited several cases in which the Com- 
mission had refused to increase freight 
rates on similar pleas, and pointed out 
that following the Commission's denial, 
the carriers had coined “barrels of money” 
and added greatly to their property in- 
vestment. 





New Type of ‘Racket’ 
Involving Trucking 
Companies Is Found 


Justice Department States 
Coercion Was Employed 
To Stifle Competition in 
Lines to New York City 





railroads will earn additional revenue. In 


the latter case, he said, they must decide | interstate commerce between northern 
whether the rates sought are just and rea- | New Jersey poinjs and New York City. 


=... denis ie Urged Violence 
P ordon, of the National Can- 4 part of the conspiracy was to coerce 


ners Association, declared that three- by vi 
: y violen 
sevenths of all the vegetables produced in cemiiate etmnaasie pas cones’ 


the United States are canned, thereby in- i 
dicating the close affiliation between the | entieens one pe saute - ne ihe ao 4 
ee on - agricultural industries. | tion, one M ‘J. Duffy and Harry R. Mer- 
crease in rates on agricultural prod- | cer "were indicted. It was disclosed as 
— ce ans —< —_ part of the investigation that meetings had 
sae iver » t , Host CoOm= been held in which Mercer eulogized the 
a Sion to competing transporta- | efforts of Duffy in carrying on such rack- 
° . . ; eteering enterprise in Chicago, and stated 
ao aoet meuabinn Ser am potato the manner in which motor freight trans- 
ee on A , ae ared that the | portation would benefit thereby, but that 
Se an pplication should be denied. |any companies which failed to join the | 
e said that the roads could effect econ- enterprise would regret it 
— in operation and eliminate competi- | It is related that when a question was 
truckers by operating their own trucking | propounded by a motor freight representa- 
lines as “feeders” to the main trunk lines, this a oo va we _ | 
eens their own highways to | does net — — "aa ‘er 
‘UCKS. s some of our busines y 7 | 
F. C. Hillyer, speaking on behalf of the took the fon ‘and gated, VAIL right, Ie | 
United States Fisheries Association, told) that company take the business but if the | 
the Commission that last year a tota P 
) ed TOU , si —- ” 00 es 
in the United States, and sold at an aver- ported that Michael J. Dufly. was) as 
this price i = ors a t sassinated by unknown individuals in a 
uring the current year since there has 
been a severe decline in prices. oe. 2 Se 
J. F. Dougherty, on behalf of the Michi- 
gan Paper Mills Traffic Association, con- 
tended that the paper industry of the 
country is in a precarious position, and 
can not support the burden of additional 
freight rates at this time. 
: Conditions have changed, he said, dur- 
ing the last 10 years in the transportation 
system of the Nation. Back in 1920 the 
railroads had a practical monopoly on the ToPEKA, Kans., Sept. 29. 
transportation of the country, but it is| The Attorney General, Roland Boynton 
different with the rapidly developing truck,| has filed in the State Supreme Court an 
pipeline and waterways agencies. application for a writ of mandamus to 
Asserting that while the carriers were compel the State Auditor, Will J. French 
minimizing the extent of truck competi- to issue vouchers for miscellaneous ex- 
tion during the present proceedings, they | penses of the agricultural experiment sta- 
presented an entirely different picture tions at Hays, Garden City and Tribune 
during hearings in the Commission's in- In making appropriations for the three 
vestigation into rail-motor coordination. stations the 1931 Legislature omitted from 
In the latter case, he said, the advent of the bill the word “maintenance” so that 
the truck was painted as a serious menace the entire allotment was made to 
= _ railroads of a country. This con-| for salaries only. 
ention is supported in the opinion of Mr.| to approve payments for maintensg - 
Dougherty by the fact that applications’ less eaee to do so = Se daesane 
are continually being filed with the Com-' Court. : 
mission by the railroads to reduce rates 
on certain commodities in specified lo- 
calities to eliminate truck competition. 
The truck capacity claimed by the rail- 
roads in this proceeding, said Mr. Dough- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


The case against Mercer 
was tried on Sept. 14, and he was con- 
victed and jail sentence and fine imposed, 
and a bond has been given pending the 
filing of an appeal. 


Court Asked to Clarify 
Kansas Appropriation Act 


Dry Law Convictions 
° - _ Accidents—(P 1--c 4) 
Won in 59.805 Cases (P 10--c 1). 
— n Agriculture—(P 1--c 6) (P 2--¢ 4). 

Automotive Industry—(P 1--¢ 4) 

(P 2--c 2) (P 7--c 3) (P 10--¢ 1). 
Aviation—(P 1--¢ 5). 
Banking—(P 1--c 5) (P 9--c 1, 4). 
Books-Publications—(P 4--c 6, 7). 
Census—(P 4--c 2) (P 5--c 1), 
Communications—(P 4--c 4) 

(P 8--c 5). 
Construction—(P 3--c 6) (P 9--e 5). 
Courts: Court Decisions—(P 1--c 4) 

(P 2--c 2) (P 6--c 1, 2). 
Current Law—(P 6--c 2). 
Economic Conditions—(P 9--c 1, 4, 5). 
Education—(P 4--c 4, 5) (P 10--c 3). 
Exhibitions—(P 8--c 6). 
Federal Finance—(P 1--c 7) 

(P 9--c 3, 7). 
Finance—(P 1--c 2, 3) (P 9--e 3). 
Food: Foodstuffs—(P 10--c 3). 


Foreign News—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c 5, 6) 
(P 3--c 4) (P 5--c 7) (P 8--c 6). 
Foreign Relations—(P 2--c 5). 


(P 8--c 7) 


Federal Bureau Causes 30,000 
Jail Sentences in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
this amount about $150,000 is turned back 
to the Treasury. 

Under the operations of the Prohibition 
Bureau, the country was divided into 12 
administration districts with an adminis- 
trator in charge of each. During the year 
Porto Rico and Hawaii were made separate 
districts, making 14 administration dis- 
tricts. 

The average force of agents, about 1,- 
500, was allocated among the various dis- 
tricts. In addition to this organization 
there are 185 special agents designed to 
handle the larger interstate conspiracy 
cases. 

During the year there were 1,022 ap- 
pointments made; 793 to enforcement po- 
sitions and 229 to clerical positions. This 
includes both the Bureau and field sery- 
ices. Fifty-nine of those appointed were 
for temporary service and 963 were ap- 


indicated were awaiting trial on June 30, (P 3--c 4, 6) (P 10--c 6), 


1931. 
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Hourly Wages 
In Motor Vehicle 


Declined Last Year to the 
Level of 1925, After Hav- | 
ing Risen Since 1922, Says | 
Labor Department 


Hourly wages in the Nation's motor oo 
hicle industry dropped last year to about | 
the 1925 level, after having gone up since | 
1922, according to figures made available | 
Sept. 29 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
of the Department of Labor. | 

Wage earners in the industry averaged | 
72.4 cents per hour last year, as compared | 
with. 75 cents in 1928, 72.3 cents in 1925 
and 65.7 cents:in 1922. The average full- 
time working hours per week were also 
shown to have decreased, and average | 
full-time weekly earnings dropped. 

Put In Fewer Hours | 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Last year the average worker in the 
auto industry put in 48.8 hours per week, 
as against 49.4 in 1928, 50.3 in 1925 and 
50.1 in 1922. His 1930 earnings averaged 
$35.33 per week, which was $1.72 less than 
the 1928 sum, $1.04 under the 1925 total, 
and $2.41 more than in 1922. | 

The 1930 figures, just compiled by the | 
Bureau, are for 134,902 employes in 96' 
establishments. 

Hourly and weekly earnings of female 
workers were, of course, well below those 
of male employes. Last year average earn- | 
ings per hour for men ranged from 57.1 
cents for apprentices to $1.005 for ham- 
mermen in the forge shop. In 1930 the 
range was from 57.2 cents to $1.128. 

Earnings of Women 

‘For females the average earnings per 
hour in 1930 were from 33.1 cents for me- 
chanical strippers to 51.7 cents for hand 
letterers, stripers and varnishers, The 
1928 range wa: from 39 cents for inspectors 
to 63.6 cents for lacquer rubbers. 

The average hourly earnings of males 
were less in 43 and more in nine occupa- 
tions in 1930 than in 1928, and the same 
in one occupation. Those of females were 
less in 17 and more in two lines of work. 

The average tull-time weekly earnings of | 
males in 1930 varied from $26.38 to $48.46. | 
These same occupations represented the 
extremes in 1928 also, earning $27.80 and 
$57.53, respectively. | 

Among the females employed in the in- 
dustry in 1930, axle assemblers had the 


and hand letterers, stripers and varnishers 
the highest, $25.85. In 1928 the lowest and 


Public Roads Bureau Explains Position Now Law Regulating 


| Reports from the chief executives of the | of note. 
lowest full-time weekly earnings, $14.69,| State highway departments agree that the 






{ 


ie 





| 


Port activity of St. Thomas started to decline prior to acquisition of the Virgin Islands by the United States, 
says the Department of Commerce, in a review of economic conditions appearing in Commerce Reports, issue 
of Sept. 21. Low sugar prices and changed conditions in commerce and navigation brought about by replace- 
ment of sailing ships by modern steam vessels are assigned as the chief causes. The decline has continued 
under American sovereignty, it is stated, and attempt to build up a bunker coal trade, which increased coal 
imports from the United States to about $600,000 annually for the past three years, is now threatened by the | 
increasing use ,of oil-burning ships. A view of the harbor is shown, with the naval reservation in the center | 
foreground; a radio station of high power is maintained by the Navy at St. Thomas. 





On State Restrictions for Projects Lahor of Children Is | 
Adopted by Mexico 


National Act Is Similar to 
Those of States and Pro- 
vides for Uniform Work- 


Willing to Use Local Labor but Will Not Disbar Contractors | 
Not Resident in State | 
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Increased employment has been | 
| provided when most needed. Expansion 


emergency fund for 1931 materially ad-|of road building is sound, since adequate 


vanced the actual placing under way of 


This report covers an investigation | 


that the evidence demonstrates that the straint of trade and commerce by causing | 
truck companies to cease to compete in | 


|was that of hardeners, 54.5 hours. 


| tors last year, while in 1928 the range was) projects, 112,681 on State and. State-aid 


'Most-favored-nation Treatment 


iT of sn’ . ale -», |nouncement by the Department of State 
3,500,000,000 pounds of fish were produc load doesn't get to New York City, will | 


i row rt t - 
lower hotel in Atlantic City, on the afternoon | Santiago that on Sept. 28, 1931, an Execu- | rapid growth, the Department of Agricul 


, read | 
Auditor French refused 
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ae have not been overproduced and | 
‘ | work in the Winter and Spring months;| many miles more are needed. Increased 
ae an ae at wee wae provided for increased employment; en-| construction has been accomplished with- 
bers, $33.33. — eo } abled a number = ~— ia al- 6 ee ae — be Seren | 
, vers 7 j most wholly without ate funds to use unit prices. ese lower unit prices, how- 
ak bie te ee we oe AT | the regular Federal-aid funds available; |ever, have not been at the expense of 

pations in 1930 than | ; ae b 
lin 1928, while for females they were less| 22d made it possibble to hojd the com- unskilled labor, generally speaking, but 
in 18 occupations and more in one |bined State programs, including Federal the average of prices reported for the 
: ; | aid, at practically the same total of ex- unskilled labor rate of wage is holding 
Average Working Time penditure as for the preceding year.” close to the average paid in the States 

The 1930 average full-time hours per, In discussing the actual employment in previous years.” 

week of males in the occupations in which | furnished, Mr. MacDonald stated: “Start- There. is much misconception of road 
| wage earners of that sex were found ranged | ing with a total of 148,600 employed on| work as a medium for the direct relief 
from 46 for die setters to 52.9 for hard-|the State and Federal highway programs | of unemployment, according to Mr. Mac- 
eners. Two years before, the shortest'|in January, 1931, there was a rapid in- | Donald. “Construction crews and mainte- 
working time was that of sewing-machine | crease as weather conditions permitted. In nance forces are distributed generally over 
operators, 42.4 hours, while the longest! May the total passed 300,000, for July it the State road system during the normal 
was 386,659, and the August preliminary | working season,” he said, “and the popular 
The hours of females ranged from 44.1! figure is 384,000. In July, 164,691 were|mehtal picture seems to be that whole 
for axle assemblers to 54 for press opera- employed on Federal and Federal-aid armies of additional men might be armed 
with pick and shovel and thus take up 
employment slack. directly. Such is far 
from the case. There is, on the other 
hand, a lack of appreciation of the large 
number who indirectly participate in the 
distribution of road funds. Direct labor 
costs on the simplest grading work may 
run to more than 80 per cent of the total 
expended, but for the types of road which 
are being built to meet the actual needs 
of traffic the average payment to labor! 
directly on the work would be between 
20 and 30 per cent. This does not, how- 
ever, represent the value of the road dollar 


from 49.3 for machine-shop bench hands | construction, and 109,287 on maintenance. 

to 52.4 for lacquer rubbers. Figures for county and local work are not 
—_—_—_—__— | available. 

“Certain characteristics of the highway 


Trade Agreement work for the last two years are worthy 


Signed With Chile | |. 


Feeding of Turkeys 


For Market Studied 


Provided in Compact 


An executive agreement providing for Rapid Growth of Fowl Declared to labor. 
most-favored-nation treatment between | 


‘ L y “Although it is exceedingly difficult to 
Chile and the United States has just been To Be Problem analyze, because of the wide variations in 
signed in Santiago, according to an an- z types of work and all other conditions, 
The problem of fattening turkeys for 


. > “| there is a very general agreement among 
market in preparation for Thanksgiving | highway executive that upwards of 85 per 


is largely one of satisfying the needs for | cent of the road dollar goes eventually for 
labor and personnel employment. The 
road dollar spread back through stone 
quarries, sand and gravel plants, cement 
| factories, petroleum fields and refineries, 
, | Thanksgiving dinners, in the form of | mines. engage rail and water transport 
merce of each other unconditional most- |\pig, juicy turkeys are now being prepared facilities, and keeps the wheels of equip- | 


| favored-nation treatment. | ; ‘ ment and accessory factories turning. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the | for market in the western turkey-growing |; 2hor and persondnel employment in all 


| United States will extend to the commerce | regions, reports the United States De- of these receive a part of the road dollar.” 
| Steen te gag Stor Coueeey ntti tae oor [Peres Aenicaltare. ape eee yee 
- | — | 
ception of the special treatment which it | A turkey can be raised and fattened so 
|accords to its own ,outlying possessions, | #5 to be ready for market at 24 to 26 
to Cuba and to the Panama Canal Zone. | weeks of age, investigators found at the 
These advantages refer to customs duties| United States Range Livestock Experi- 
and other fiscal imposts as well as im-|ment Station at Miles City, Mont. The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
port licenses and other measures. | The station’s workers found that if the| son, has cabled his condolences to the 
Reciprocally, Chile concedes to the|mashes, fed liberally, contained ground | Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, C. 
commerce of the United States most-/ grains and 14 per cent or more of meat | T. Wang, who was attacked by Chinese 
favored-nation treatment, including the| scrap or dried milk or a combination of | students. E 
reduced tariffs which are applied to|the. two, with ' to 1 per cent of salt; An announcement by the Department 
French merchandise by virtue of the} and about 3 per cent of bone meal and| of State Sept. 29 follows in full text: 
modus vivendi of May 22, 1931, between 2 per cent of limestone, the birds were| Upon the receipt of reports that Dr. C. 
Chile and France. large, straight breasted, and well feath- | T. Wang, Chinese Minister for Foreign Af- 
Either country may terminate the agree- ered at market time. The birds ate little | fairs, had been attacked and _ seriously | 
ment on 15 days’ notice. The agreement scratch grain until they were about 16 | wounded by a Chinese mob, the Secretary 
| presupposes the willingness cf the two|weeks old, but ate increasing amounts | of State telegraphed, through the Amer-| 
| countries to enter into a commercial treaty | thereafter. |ican Consul General at Nanking, the fol- 
at an appropriate time in the future. The problem of fattening turkeys for | lowing message to the Minister for Foreign 
market is largely one of satisfying the | Affairs: 
rapid growth. This is why “Reports of attack on you have shocked 


needs for 
juicy, tender turkeys can not be produced! me and I hasten to express my earnest 
on an exclusive grain ration, because the 


Sept. 29 which follows in full text: 
The Department of State has been in- 
formed by the American Ambassador at 


\tive Agreement was signed between the | ture stated Sept. 29. 
|United States and Chile under which the | lows in full text: 
| two countries agree to accord to the com- 


The statement fol- | 


Mr. Stimson Cables Regrets 
At Attack on Minister Wang 


1 hope for your speedy recovery.” 
grains alone lack the proteins and miner- 


(Note: A report from the American Con- 
als necessary for a rapid growth of meat,|sul General at Nanking, dated Sept. 28, 


bones, and feathers. Station workers| states that the Consul General is in- 
found that turkeys on range where waste | formed that the Minister for Foreign Af- 
grain, green feed, insects, minerals, and| fairs, although he has three wounds on 
other feeds were available should develop the head, is not in serious danger.) 
normally on a simple mash ration of two 
or three ground grains, 15 to 20 per cent | - ‘ 
of meat scrap and 1 per cent of salt. | Russian Lumber Stocks 
If full feeding is too expensive and there J ° , 
is an abundance of grasshoppers or other Unsold at Buenos Aires 
insects, additional feeding of whole or 
ground grain should bring good returns.| The Argentina Government has au- 
Where grain is plentiful and insects scarce | thorized the liquidation of the Russian 
a suggested mash high in protein is one | trading company in Buenos Aires but ac- 
containing 50 per cent of ground wheat,|tion has been delayed, reported by the 
25 per cent of ground corn, and 25 per |local trade due to inability to dispose of 
cent of meat scrap. Sour milk alone, if| the Russian lumber stocks at prices con- 
fed abundantly, is a worth-while addition | sidered within a nondumping range, states 
to the ordinary range feed. Green feed |air-mail advice from Assistant Commer- 
is valuable in supplying nutrient material | cial Attache James G. Burke at Buenos 
and vitamins, and the turkeys should have | Aires to the Lumber Division. . 
as much of it as possible. | Total unsold Russian lumber stocks ip 
Birds that have been roaming at will | Argentina are estimated at over 20,000,000 
should not be too closely confined during | feet, about 2,700,000 feet being in Rosario 
fattening. Sanitation of yards and build-'and the balance in Buenos Aires. 
ings is essential. | Pacific coast lumber has been unfavor- 
,ably affected by the continued weakness 
lin pitch pine prices together with a fur- 
\ther weakness in the peso exchange. 
There have been no arrivals of Adriatic 
softwoods recently and Adriatic shippers 
are reported locally to have withdrawn 
from this market until the general situa- 
tion improves.—Issued by the Department 


Law—(P 3--c 6). 





Law Enforcement—(P 1--c 2). 
| Mines and Minerals—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 8--e 7).° 
* Monuments—(P 2--c 7) (P 3--c 2, 4). 
National Defense—(P 1--c 7) 
(P 3--e 4). 
Patents—(P 6--c 1, 2). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 3). 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 7). 
Public Health—(P 1--c 1) (P 10--c 1). 
Public Utilities—(P 5--c 2, 4) 
(P 7--c 3, 4). 
Radio—(P 4--c 4) (P 8--c 5). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 1) (P 3--c 4) 
(P 6--c 2) (P 8--c 2). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 2). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 2, 4) (P 8--c 3). 
Social Welfare—(P 10--c 5). 
State Finance—(P 2--c 2, 4). 
State Legislation—(P 4--c 5). 
State Taxation—(P 3--c 1) 
(P 6--c 1, 7) (P 7--c 4). 





School Districts Receive 
Funds in Pennsylvania 


HarRISBuRG, Pa., Sept. 29. 
The State Treasurer, Gen. Edward Mar- 


c , .» . tin, has arr 7 7 > payme re, 
pointed probationally or reinstated for ee ee “e - , Supreme Court—(P 6--c 5)* (P 8--c 3), pe 1 > comme. pe penne — of Commer. a eS he 
permanent service. Feetes Trade—(P 2--c 3) (P 3--¢ 4) Taxation—(P 3--c 2) (P 6--c 2, 4). positories of $1,881,487 to the first-class s.. : 7 
: There were 513 separations during the = me 1) 8-0 6) (P 10--c 3). Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 4). school distriets of Pennsylvania. Of this Chinese Build Wharves 
year, including 244 separations without || Highways—(P 1--c 6). Topical Survey—(P 10--¢ 3). amount, $1,350,864.88 will be paid to the| At the port of Newchwang, China, four 
prejudice from enforcement positions, and Immigration—(P 1--c 7). Transportation—(P 1--c 5) (P 2--¢ 1, 2) schools of Philadelphia and $530,662.13 to| mew wharves 250 feet long are being built 
208 from clerical pQsitions. Under the Insurance—(P 1--c 1) (P 6--¢ 4) P 8 - those in Pittsburgh. to be used in the handling of increased 
direction of the Bureau, 1,635 defen ants (P 7--c 2, 3, 7). A pan 2). On Aug. 1 checks were sent to fourth-| freight carried over new Chinese rail- 
ene cease: a ema) cous Iron and Steel—(P 5--c 7). Water Supply—(P 3--c 5). class school districts for more than $6,-| ways in Manchuria. Ice breakers will 
‘ subste , om 3 : Tholesale v2 ; | 000,000, while on Sept. 1 second r ke the port accessible earlier each year. 
cases during the year, 1,885 defendants ||| “@bor—(P 1--c 1, 2 6) (P 2--c 3, 6,7) Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c 1) P cond and third | make the p 


Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 7). 


\class districts received as State aid $5,-|The first wharf was expected to be com- 
| 279,913, or a total for all classes of $13,-| pleted in August last. (Department of 
161,400. | Commerce.) 


\ s 


ing Conditions 


Mexico’s new labor law, the first which 
is national in scope, requires,;employers in 
rural areas two miles from a town to es- 
tablish schools for the workers’ children 
if the number of children of school age 
exceeds 20, according to information made 
available at the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor Sept. 29. 

The minimum age for the employment 
of children is fixed at 12 years with a 
legal working day for those under 16 
years limited to six hours, it was pointed 
out. Additional information on the new 
law was supplied as follows: 

National In Scope 

Until the passage recently of this na- 
tional law, labor laws and_ regulations 
were confined to the individual States. 
The Federal Constitution of Mexico con- 
tains a section on labor which requires 
the States to enact similar legislation. 
However, all States have not done so. 

The new law applies to all manual and 
metal workers. It is similar to the State 
laws. An eight hour working day for all 
persons above 16 years of age is provided. 

Women and children under 16 may not 
be employed overtime, on night work be- 
tween 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., or on work that 
is unhealthful or dangerous. The law enu- 
merates specifically a long list of such 
occupations. Children under 16 may not 
be employed in places where intoxicat- 
ing drinks are served. 

The law provides that women workers 
shall have an eight-day rest before and 
one month after child-birth with full pay. 
During the period of three months pre-| 
ceding confinement, women may not be 
employed on work requiring considerable 
physical effort. Two periods, one-half 
hour each, are to be allowed nursing moth- 
ers for nursing their infants. Every es- 
tablishment which employs more than 
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Vermont Granite 


Is Ordered for 
Clark Memorial 


Sesquicentennial Group at 
Meeting Insert Memoran- 
dum in Contract Requir- 
ing Domestic Materials 


Further conferences were held Sept. 29 


| by members of the George Rogers Clark 


Sesquicentennial Commission but the 
controversy raised by sponsors of the lime- 
stone interests of Indiana regarding gran- 


| ite contractors is ended with the uphold- 
| ing of the contract for building the memo- 


rial, the Chairman, Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, stated orally Sept. 29. 

He said that late Sept. 28 the Com- 
mission unanimously adopted an interpre- 


| tive memorandum of the contractor as part 


of the contract and then voted down a 
motion of Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, Majority Leader of the Senate, to 
abrogate the contract. 
Nature of Memorandum 

Senator Fess reiterated that the con- 
tract could not be reopened without agree- 
ment of both parties to it or upon charggs 


|of fraud and that fraud was a matter t 


take up only in the courts, not in the 
Commission. S. C. Kivett, of Martins- 
ville, Ind., attorney for the M. H. Heath¢ 
Company, which contracted with the Stan- 
stead Quarry Company to furnish Ver- 
mont granite for the exterior of the 
memorial, offered an interpretative memo- 
randum signed by the contracting com- 
pany as a part of the contract, specifically 
binding the contractor to furnish domes- 
tic granite from Vermont, quarried by 
United States labor on a wage scale that 


| rules in domestic quarries and shipped over 


United States rails. 

This memorandum was designed to 
meet complaints that the contract would 
permit use of Canadian granite in the 
construction of the exterior of the me- 
morial. Senator Fess said it was unneces- 
sary as the contract was sufficiently ex- 
plicit but the Commission agreed unan- 
imously to accept it as interpretive of 
the contract heretofore entered into. 

Senator Watson then moved to abrogate 
the contract and this was voted down. 
Senator Fess said, by a vote of 9 to 6, 
and four of these six votes for abrogation 
were cast en bloc for absentee members 
by Senator Watson. That ended the mat- 
ter, Senator Fess said. 

Funds Authorized 

Senator Fess said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has authorized $1,500,000 for the 
memorial, of which $1,000,000 already has 


|been appropriated, that excavation hasg 


been started, and that the State of In- 
diana also has appropriated $400,000, in 
addition to which about $200,000 has beer 
provided by the City of Vincennes and 
other local interests. The memorial will 
be on the Wabash River at Vincennes 
and the Commission has provided for the 
building of a seawall there. The States 
of Indiana and Illinois are supplementing 
the Federal memorial project by construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Wabash which 
is to conform to the memorial ideas, he 
added. 





More State Representatives 

Are Named to Relief Council 
Walter S. @ifford, Director of the Presi- 

dent’s Organization on Unemployment 


Relief, today announced the appointment 
of these six additional State representa- 


| tives: 


H. C. Baldridge, Parma, Idaho; C. N. 
Manning, Lexington, Ky.; R. E. Kenning- 
ton, Jackson, Miss.; Conrad H. Mann, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Frank R. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. F. Dix, Seattle, Wash. 

All State representatives are members 
of the Advisory Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization. —Issued by the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief. 


rooms. 

Vacations with pay are provided for 
all workers. Length of vacations, four 
days for the first year's service, is made 
proportional to period of employment 
thereafter. 

The national labor law sets up penal- 
ties for violations and its enforcement 
will be handled by a corps of local and 
Federal factory inspectors. 


50 women must be provided with mureing, 9 
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_ Promised by Group 
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STATUE TO MEMORY 


President Seeks | AMERICAN MEMORIAL IN BELGIUM 
ON WAR SHRINE 


Cut of 60 Millions 
In Naval Budget 





Offers to Aid Efforts to | 


Suppress ‘Gangs’ 





t Procedure in Computing Economies in Maintenance | | ian-Amerioan Wee ueport of the Ital” Asserts Change Could Be 
\ Levy by Separated Units Studied by Navy Depart-| York, was offered Sept. 29 to the Depart-| Made in Prohibition Act 


ment of Labor in its efforts to enforce 
the laws of the country, particularly those 
leading to suppression and elimination of 
gangsters and racketeers, according to in-| 
| formation supplied by the Department. 


—— 


. ‘Explained by State Taxa- 
tion Commissioner 


ment With View to Con-| 


nent Without Violating the 
tinuing Building Program | ; 


Eighteenth Amendment 





29 ry F. Lon ; {2 The following additional information Coat Seaton 

‘k sipustilel te al oeetbcden 7 Taxation, + ee bis Page 1.) was made available: os Senator Copeland (Dem.>, of New York, 
16 Cotmmonwealth oF Massachusetts or building them have not been aban- |_ The Secretary of Labor, William N.| physician and for several years Health 
. ; doned, of course. | Doak, has received a letter from Guido| COMmissioner of New York City, said 
has The development of income taxation It is not understood that the Depart- | Orlando, executive secretary of the organ-| T#lly Sept. 29 that neither 3 nor 4 per 


l- throughout the umion is perhaps more ment has been cut off ultimately from ization, pledging to the Department the|C¢Mt beer is intoxicating and that the 





| 
| 
| 
| 








see er 





a ; : ec ae | assistance of me ‘ i .| prohibition law could be amendec. to legal- 

», pronounced in the qomiorn States. W ne building all the destroyers either by bud- | resting and shearer rah ole ize 4 per cent beer, instead of the oresaril 
Massachusetts lays eae income re getary considerations or proposals for’ a are — to prey upon the innocent for- a on per cent beer, without vio- 

hn as a successor to the o property tax . ‘ a ’ "| eign-born aliens legally with ¥ | lating e Eighteenth Amendment of the 

p= previously locally administered, it also os S ee whic h mere been made in | States. va oe 1 Federal Constitution. He opposed restora- 

a attempts to measure the corporate excise eneva. Under the present plans emanat- | ; The letter states that back of che club tion of saloons, -hich he said should be 

- of business corporations in part by income ing from the League of Nations disarm- | | is the influence of 500,000 Itaiian-Amer- | S@feguarded against in any legislation. 

ie and in part by property. er of a ament conference there, it appears the} enn. Support of the Department's b ‘I th <a of legalizing 4 per cent 

to larger corporate businesses 0 assachu- ied . : work is tendered in behalf of all the| D€¢r, the Senator said. “I do not regard 
oe aes aarhaed in activities in other eee ae Gould précesd when it pleased | és | members without regard to political | 3 per cent, beer; nor 4 per cen: hea as 
States and the question arises with Mass- with the destroyers, although it should be | affiliations. | intoxicating. Under the 18th Amendment, 

: achusetts, as it does with — ae remembered that the final wording of  S a be fully justified in amend- 

% similarly situated, as to how much Of the an agreement, if such were worked out, 2 : i | ing the Volstead Act so as to strike out 

e- sroperty and profits of these business ie aie hk cee os [Unemployment Fund Asked | the limitation of one-half of 1 pee cont 

‘ corporations shall be es. by pen aa vesnels oe | By New Jersey Governor | of alcohol and make it 4 per cent, instead. 

M C is rse, clear W — ; ° : =e i Inli 

he een oe =. ae insists in the The Secretary declined ‘to comment on | ; TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 29, | “T thi —— nae bprsenggsos 

S- jast analysis that only the property over whether the Navy Department would | | Appropriation of a State unemployment | not — however, that this Congress is 

ih ~¢ which a taxing jurisdiction has control submit a new naval construction program | |Telief fund of $8,000,000 is contemplated | tions r y, - act on this prohibition ques- 

ae can be made subject to its tax. It there- to the President. He said that none had under a plan proposed by Governor Mor- all ho ¥ a ft 9 be a0 hut 5 See 

oe fore becomes necessary to determine in been definitely decided in the Department | gan F. Larson to meet emergency needs | ject Ther - any legislation on the sub- 

he this business which is operated in several and that none had been submitted as yet arising from the current depression. lary. Br . tT = too many wets who vote 

es States as to how much of it, either as to to Mr. Hoover. |. A special session of the Legislature will belief that if ie enon suggestion and 

a property or the result of the use Of prop-| + —_—____a—————: Warns Against Policy Among the World War memorials being erected under the direction of | be called for Oct. 5 to enact such a pro- storing the "ee. of light ree ema 

ly erty which result is income, can be al- Warning against the danger of a na- the American Battle Monuments Commission in the cemeteries and on Pa — whatever other measures as are | millions of people aoe ia c = 

‘S- located to Massachusetts for the purpose QE of the six allegorical statues that tional policy of economy that would make the battlefields of Europe is a chapel in the American cemetery on Flan- The nese ge Govetinn | Eighteenth Amendment would aa be oO : 

by of taxation. ‘ ; are to embellish each side of the |the United States a second class naval ders Field, near Waereghem, in Belgium. Paul P. Cret, architectural ad- | ¢ja; oro eon a ae oe posed to it then. " 

oi _ Change in Law Outlined iat World War Shrine being erected by the | Power, Representative Britten (Rep.), of viser to the Commission, is the architect. he design has been approved conference with legislative leaders St te | “T want to say this word regarding the 

Prior to 1920 all corporations in ee State of Indiana in its capital city is | Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the House Com- by the National Fine Arts Commission. Built on a base 20 feet square, | department heads and county ena ate) American Legion convention and its ac- 

+ chusetts were ne NF ager nee Rens ae entitled “Memory.” The idea is symbol- |Mittee on Naval Affairs, in an oral state- the chapel has a height of 36 feet. The burial grove, where small crosses __| nicipal representatives. ° il tion in favor of a referendum on prohibi- 

ld the value of a 4 o. Ane d q| ized by the sculptor, Henry Hering, in ment Sept. 29, pointed out, as an illustra- mark the graves of the American dead, lies directiy behind it. The money to be provided would includ tion modification. I have taken pains to 
the capital stock being determined an anal Someete’ @ “the facial ex- | tion, what might happen to neutral op- ae ~ the tax ref sne"ude | inquire about the attitude of th 

- then an average State rate oe against eeaeaian anaes alent aan 4 erations in the event of complications in | the Suites on te eee ee 7 attended that convention of the Las 

- e amount which was not locally assess-| Pressio J : _--; | the Sino-Japanese situation. He sai S l P Ab d ; . Jy : ©) roi , i 

- bien "Gubsequent 10° 1090 there Was. a| Dresive of releci¥on—a pose as of if"ehe General Board of the Nevy ang SUMMA Planters Prepare to Abandon _ | syesteg ana the valance taken trom the | nou” drunk. "They" were haben oN 

= fragment of this old franchise tax ‘aw . 8 = aYS (the Secretary of the Navy are convinced | $8.009.000 wouid oe at And the action they took in th en= 

n- i i 5 1.000 was laid on| ready to pay tribute by the wreath and it pee . ; 2 d d b b | $8,009,000 would be sufficient to meet all | }; ; : in the conven- 

of retained ate excess which in substance | the palm.” the United States should not have a see- Indentured Labor on Tobacco Acreage | ress untii the 1952 Legisiature convenes | °P. ¥88 for a referendum on prohibition, 
the corporate exc ft class Navy, Congress will heed their in January I recognize that the sentiment of th 
was the same net asset figure or something > advice notwithstanding any economy sug- | as country is against the restorati f : 

te approaching that remaining after the local neetions to the contrary. — ; ee | hae Se D Weadince Medunueiaa | saloon. There must be some way Seal 

. rty had been deducted. ; b ‘ k t the same time, Representativ ijg +e ° ‘ iati s 

6, Pronere was added in 1920 the taxation Influenza Out rea | Rep) of Latavetien toa mative Wood’ Complete Abolition of System May Require 10 Years, De-\" © 0's egotiations cian at tie ‘aeeiortes “tee ‘ton Sale 

“ of income at 2% per cent. To assist the ° ° the House Committee on Appropriations, | Begun for Hospital Site | cannot be consumed on the premises 

rs corporations the income return as made to S d R: dl stated orally that in his opinion, it is be- partment of Commerce Is Told |where it is bought but must 2 emises 

We the Federal Government was used as a prea ing apt y yond all reason for a government to build Santana es eae Negotiation for sufficient acreage for a|away just as in the case of ne = en 
base and the net income figure as shown : . up a Navy to the limits of the London ove : s s ; . new hospital near Des Moines, Iowa, has|now. Of course, if there is odifica om 
to the Federal Government was_ then ] k; d ,| Treaty when there is a conference of the Although complete abolition of inden- is prohibited this year the industry may | been authorized by the Federal Hospital-| of the present Federal on "Ga paree 

v= sought for taxation by Massachusetts. In In amoan SiANGS naval powers on disarmament scheduled tured labor on Sumatra tobacco planta- | be seriously affected. Last year's crop was | ization Board and Brig. Gen. Frank Hines,| would still be free to determir fo onan 

he the determination of how much of this for 1932. tions may take a decade to accomplish, | PO these advices added, but this year’s|/the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs,| selves within their own ben mee 

as income should be taxed there immediately a Foresees Economies lantations in the Netherland East Indies seen be in better condition. | has been instructed to select a suitable site,| their own laws. I do wish on oe under 

as arose the problem as to what yardstick > ‘i . : : He cited the cases of the naval ship- Pp ations in the Ne ner and East es Imports of tobacco from the Nether-| it was announced orally Sept. 29 by the! is legalized it may b P ff ee 

n> 2 of measurement was to be applied to ob- Public Health Service Acts ping destroyed as the result of the agree-| 2% Said to be fonsidering early abandon- | land East Indies totaled 3,762,000 pounds | Veterans’ Administration. 7 \restoring the sal ee ee 

in tain for Massachusetts its fair and only . Suave E of the ™t teached at the Washington confer- ment of uhe system to meet American |in 1930, statistics made available at the : sergon, 

ery its fair share of that income. o Prevent Entry Of the ence on limitation of armaments in 1922.| ‘tiff requirements, it was stated oraily | Department show. The major part of this| 

nd Activities Separated Disease to This Country Mr. Wood added that he believes there| 2% the Department of Commerce Sept. 29.| volume, which was estimated as_ being 

il] The average business in Massachusetts isease ‘ 4 - |can be substantial economy in the naval| _,RePorts from American trade represent- | worth $5,899,000, was produced in Su- 

1eS being producing or raw material, the pro- By Means of Ships establishments and that his views are atives at The Hague indicate that the | matra, it was explained. Owing to low 

= cessing of it and the selling of it indi- » - aligned with views along that line held matter is being studied and that action | cigar production last year and the poor 

i cates a three-headed activity which must er by President Hoover. to bring about complete abolition of coolie| crop in Sumatra, however, imports of 

ng be engaged in before profits can be ob- [Continued from Page 1.) Mr. Britten said: labor in a gradual manner has been made | wrappers were more than 50 per cent be- 

C= tained. This natural separation of activi- py a different variety of influenza virus “If the Navy General Board and the eee > one, aa “oe — agers ‘Semmmas, % wee anne. 

ch ties prompted Massachusetts to establish than that which caused the epidemic of | Secretary of the Navy are convinced that| Proviesons of te Tene at a 1900 | re average Gumatre crop has heen 43,- 

he the yardstick of allocation by using the| 191g when numerous deaths occurred. It| the United States should not have a sec-| 2¢@ling with admission of products of in- | 000,000 pounds, information made avail- 


of activity. Therefore, Massachusetts has|of the rather mild intensity of the! for economy to the contrary. tation of the product: be prohibited after | furnished follows: — 
| used with success since 1920 the fractional | disease. “The President now nas before him pro- Jan. 1, 1932, Secretary Lowman pointed| The unofficial estimates of the 1930 Su- 
il method made up of the pay roll in Massa- Effect of Depression posals to construct 11 new destroyers at| OUt !ast week. matra crop are 39,978,000 pounds with the 
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¥ accounting is preferable. 


fractional method encouraged by the natu- 
ral separation of the business into units 


chusetts over the pay roll of the corpora- 
tion’s business throughout the country as 
one-third, the corporation’s sales attri- 
butable to Massachusetts over the sales 
made elsewhere as another third, and the 
tangible property located in Massachu- 
setts over the tangible property wherever 
located as the other third. Where these 
elements are all presnt it has worked out 
extremely satisfactorily, and so satisfac- 
torily that even though the statute does 
not direct it, this fractional method of 
determination has frequently been applied 
to the corporate excess measure In order 
to attribute to Massachusetts the portion 
of intangibles that could fairly be said 
to be present in Massachusetts and within 
its jurisdiction to tax. , 
Separate Accounting 
of course, argued that separate 
This is true if 
it can be shown in separate accounting 
that all of the elements are responding 
to that accounting and if with definite- 
ness it can be shown that the property, 
whether it is income or tangible property, 
is physically present within a State and 
thus subject to its tax jurisdiction. It 
must be clear that every business of any 
size has an overhead which must be spread 
over its various activities and even In sep- 
arate accounting there can be set up a 
fractional method of determining over- 
head which indicates in and of itself that 
separate accounting can proceed with the 
average large business without the em- 
ployment of the fractional method. It is 
true in using the fractional method for 
the allocation of income that there has 
also been present in the determination 
of the income a fractional method in ob- 
taining the net income figure. Separate 
accounting, however, if it proves good, is 
to be accepted as the courts have in sub- 
stance said. Yet at the same time if sep- 
arate accounting does not prove good, then 
the allocation fraction empleyed by Massa- 
chusetts seems to work with fairness. It 
is, of course, true that every business does 
not lend itself to these three fractional 
methods of determination because the 
business is of such a character that its 
expendi’ures or the making of sales or the 
possession of property will not be evenly 
balanced as betwee.. one State and an- 
other. This is particularly true where the 
processing is done in one State and the 
selling is done in another or where the 
raw material is produced and in part proc- 
essed in one State and finally finished for 
sale in a State where very little tangi- 
ble property is present. This can in part 
be overcome by the ue of the fractions 
which do fairly balance but* above all it 
is necessary in administration to have 
latitude so that the yardstick which will 
work uniformly in respect to most cases 
can be discarded in favor of a more in- 
telligent method of determination if one 
can be found in the individual case. The 
Massachusetts law is set up so that either 
separate accounting or the fractional 
method can be used, but i:. the event that 
neither one of them is usable, then Massa- 
chusetts wisely provides that the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation can 
adjust with the taxpayer on the basis of 
what the tax fairly should be. The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts has never 
passed upon the question of allocation but 
the corporations, some 25,000 in number, 
since 1920 have found that it works on the 
whole with uniform fairness and except in 
the isolated cases it has brought a fair tax. 
There may be other elements which 
should enter into the determination of the 
faid allocation in some kinds of corpora- 
tions but speaking generally pay roll, 
property and sales are the three vital 
factors in any enterprise and should de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy where 
there can be no definite determination 
what fairly might be attributable, either 
by way of property in the shape of income 
or property in the shape of physical as- 
sets, to a State for taxation. 
Probably it is true in every large cor- 
poration that the accounting division is 
constantly working as to whether separate 
accounting or the fractional methed is 
best for that particular corporation. In 
other words, they are figuring out what 
the taxes will be under either method. 


It is, 


They are quite likely to adopt the method | 


will be recalled that the 1928 outbreak 
caused relatively few mortalities because 


Whether or not the economic depression , 
may affect the prevalence of influenza 
this year is difficult to determine, for rec- 
ords of the disease show no relationship 
between its severity and economic con- 
ditions. A chart in the offices of the 
Service shows, as a matter of fact, that 
there were considerabiy more cases of 
influenza in the country im 1929 than in 
either 1928 or 1930. 

t is quite possible, however, that if un- 
dernourishment or malnutrition accom- 
panies depression, especially during the 
coming Winter, the resistance to combat 
an outbreak of influenza will be seriously 
weakened. Public health officials are well 
aware of the dangers of an epidemic of 
influenza, however, and with modern anti- 
septic information there is every reason 
to believe that the disease will not man- 
ifest itself this season im serious conse- 
quences. 

Efforts to Find Cure 

In the meantime, the Government's ef- 
forts to find’a cure for influenza con- 
tinues unabated through its research 
studies at the National Institute of Health, 
the medical laboratory of the Service. 
The provlem of identifying and isolating 
the influenza germ or germs still baffles 
the scientists, but there has been some 
progress of late which may lead to a 
cure for the disease, which the Service is 
confident will eventually be found. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice was advised by cable on Sept. 29 that 
two cases of yellow fever and two deaths 
from the disease have been reported at 
Tamale, Gold Coast, Africa. 

The cable stated that on Sept. 24, yel- 
low ‘fever, a recrudescence or reinfection, 
appeared at Tamale. The dispatch was 
transmitted to the Service through the 
United States Navy. 

A recurring outbreak of yellow fever, it 
was declared orally at the Service, is of 
importance to health officials here, no 
matter what part of the world the dis- 
ease occurs, because the malady can be 
carried and has been carried by malarial 
mosquitoes which enter ships leaving the 
affected ports for this country. 

Stringent quarantine regulations, how- 
ever, have kept this Nation practically 
free of malaria and there will be no let-up 
ir. the Service’s vigilance at this ‘time in 
inspecting incoming ships. 


President Continues 
Study of Tax Problem 


President Hoover is continuing to in- 
quire into the budgetary problems of the 
Government and particularly the questjon 
of the necessity of higher taxes, it Was 
stated orally Sept. 29 at the White House. 
In connection with published reports that 
the President would oppose an increase 
in taxes, the statement was made that 
the President has not yet reached 4 de- 
cision. The President is still in the posi- 
tion he held two weeks ago when he an- 
nounced that he was exploring the whole 
question and,had not yet made up his 
mind. ‘ 

There has been no departure from this 
position, the White House stated, either 
on the part of the President or the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 


that is most attractive and perhaps be- 
cause few of them have adopted the sepa- 
rate. accounting method as far as taxation 
is concerned we can feel with a reason-| 
able degree of certainty that the fractional 
method at least meets the approval of the 
majority of the large corporations. When 
the fractional method does not work un- 
doubtedly we will discover a great many 
requests for the separate accounting 
provided that taxation is the only thing 
which encourages separate accounting or 
fractional method of determination. It 
may be that at some future time either 
the court or some progressive tax adminis- 
trator will find some better method than 
the fractional method to be generally em- 
ployed and will then call it to the at- 
tention of some session of the New Eng-| 
land State Tax Officials Association. 


ond-class Navy I am sure Congress will 
heed their advice, despite any suggestions 


a total tonnage of 16,500 and the cost of 


approximately $50,000,000. I am quite 


| Satisfied that the Navy Department would 


not have requested these bids were it not 
of the opinion that these ships were highly 
necessary at this time in ordéf to round 
uot the efficiency of the fleet. 

Destroyer Situation 

“The London Treaty provides a de- 
stroyer force for the United States and 
Great Britain at 150,000 tons each as 
against 105,000 tons for Japan. It is 
startling to note that the United States 
today has less than 77,000 tons of under- 
age destroyers and this number will be 
decreased to 17,000 tons in 1932 and to 
nothing in 1933. That is the reason the 
Navy Department is anxious to build 
modern destroyers. 

“I take it that economy suggestions are 
not intended to affect the modernization 
of battleships now underway in Govern- 
ment navy yards. I also am satisfied that 
the construction of seven  10,000-ton 
cruisers, one aircraft carrier and three 
fleet submarines now under construction 
in private and Government shipbuilding 
yards will proceed toward completion 
without delay. | 

“The President’s economy drive is un- 
doubtedly aimed at additional cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, destroyers and subma-| 
rines originally intended under the Lon- 
don agreement. The President would be 
backed up by Congress if he called or 
requested the calling of an international! 
conference ior further world limitation 
of naval armaments, but, on the other 
hand, he would meet with much opposi- 
tign throughout the country if he aimed 
at the reduction of the national defense 
to a point of incompetency at a time when 
the entire world is sitting on the top of 
a volcano. 

Like Europe in 1914 

“The situation in Asia today is very 
much like the condition in Europe in 1914. 
If the Sino-Japanese situation grows 
worse as it easily can, and Russia gets 
mixed, up in it, I easily can visu@lize our 
delivery of foodstuffs and other non- 
contrabands of war to China under the 
muzzles of 16-inch guns. 

“In 1914 British sea power prevented the 
entire world from delivering noncontra- 
band supplies to the central powers in de- 
liberate violation of every international 
law and custom. In 1932 Japan may: aim 
to do the same thing in Asia and we 
would either stand for the humiliation or 
we would insist upon maintaining our 
international rights and our honor. If we 
are a first class world power, we will go 
right ahead transacting gur business with 
China and if we are not a first class 
world power, we will be humiliated in the 
eyes of the world.” 





Canada’s Exports 

Only 27.49 per cent of Canada’s exports 
to overseas countries and 2.78 per cént of 
her imports were routed by way of the 
United States in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1931, as compared to 33.90 per 
cent of her exports and 2.46 per cent of 
her imports routed thus in the previous 
fiscal year. (Department of Commerce.) 


a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 29, 1931 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Silas H. Strawn, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, called to present a 
group of friends. 

12:45 p. m.—Sheldon Whitehouse, 
American Minister to Guatemala, called 
to pay his respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. ' 














‘western districts alone, 


dentured labor have led the American 
tobacco interests to demand that impor- 


Requests from the Department of Com- 
merce for information supplementing Mr. 
Lowman’'s reports brought from Commer- 
cial Attache Van Wickel at The Hague 
the reply that “law dated Batavia March 
17 this-year effective June 1 provides grad- 
ual abolition coolie ordinance. Complete 
abolition may require 10 years. Reported 
that tobacco plantations considering early 
complete abolition to meet requirements 
American tariff.” 

Reports to the Department's Tobacco 
Division from Daniel M. Braddock, vice 
consul in the Netherland East Indies 
recently pointed out that if importation 


of Sumatra tobacco into the United States: it may never be able to recover.” 


Revenue Loadings for Week Exceed Previous Period by 
74,000 Cars, I. C. C. Is Informed | 


Carloadings of revenue freight ad-; 


vanced by more than 174,000 cars during 
the week of Sept. 19 compared with the 
preceding week, but were still almost 
210,000 cars below the corresponding week 
of last year, according to a statement of 
the American Railway Association trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission Sept. 29. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Leading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Sept. 19 totaled 742,628 cars. 

This was an increase of 74,878 cars 
above the preceding week, when badings 
were reduced owing to the observance of 
Labor Day, but a decrease of 209,933 cars 
below the coresponding week last year 
and 424,767 cars, under the same week 
two years ago. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight for the week of Sept. 19 
totaled 217,912 cars, an increase of 30,267 
cars above the preceding week this year 
but 26,888 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 53,495 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted 
to 275,555 cars, an increase of 24,142 cars 
above the preceding week this year but 
106,582 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1930 and 200,235 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 40,192 cars, an increase 
of 6,620 cars above the preceding week 
this year but 5,933 cars under the same 
week last year and 11,583 cars below the 
corresponding week two years ago. In the 
grain and grain 
products loading for the week ended on 
Sept. 19 totaled 28,161 cars, a decrease 
of 4452 cars below the same week last 
year, 

Forest products loading totaled 26,572 
cars, an increase of 2,405 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 14,924 cars 
under the same week i 1930 and 36,004 
cars below the correspénding week two 
years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 29,855 cars, a 
decrease gf 431 cars under the week be- 
fore, 18,930 cars below the corresponding 


| week in 1929. 


Better Freight Traffic on Railroads | 
Is Shown in Report on Carloadings 


able at the Tobacco Division showed. 
Further reports and statistical! information 


size of the 1931 crop unknown. Early in 
the season there were indications that the 
crop this year would be extraordinarily 
good although lack or rain at certain 
times affected the plants in some sections. 

Although American imports last year 
amounted to only about 3,750,000 from 
the Netherlands East Indies and the av- 
erage production is about 43,000,000 
pounds, Vice Consul Braddock said in a 
recent report “If the American market 
is closed to the Sumatra leaf under the 
provisions of section 307 of the 1930 United 
States tariff, the Delhi tobacco industry 
will be delat a cripping blow from which 


week last year and 39,101 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Coal loading amounted to 123,005 cars, 
10,739 cars above the preceding week but | 
30,862 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 69,776 cars under the same 





Coke loading amounted to 4,606 cars, 
a decrease of 52 cars under the preceding 
week this year and 3,570 cars below the 
same week last year. It also was 7,369 
cars below the same week two years ago. | 

Livestock loading amounted to 24,931} 
cars, an increase of 1,188 cars above the | 
preceding week this year but 2,244 cars 
below the same week last year and 1,204 
cars under the same week two years ago. | 
In the western districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended on Sept. 19} 
totaled 20,219 cars, a decrease of 1.608) 
cars compared with the same week last 
year. ; 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

(The table of comparisons of car | 
loadings submitted to and made public 
by the Commission will be printed in 
the issue of Oct. 1) 


Liquor Tanks Now Used 
To Store Mountain Water | 


A collection of 138 tanks ranging from | 
400 to 15,000 gallons which once con-| 
tained potent but illicit liquor now hold | 
pure water from the mountain streams 
of the national forests. Confiscated by | 
Federal prohibition agents, they have been | 
turned over to the United States Forest 
Service and are in use as storage tanks | 
for public camps, Summer home tracts, | 
fire protection, and as reserve supplies 
at points where water was formerly| 
scarce. In addition to tanks, the Forest | 
Service has fallen heir to thousands of | 
feet of pipe and gas and electric pump 
motors. Many cans which once carried | 
fire water to booze fighters now camry the 
national drink to fire fighters.— issued by 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- | 
culture. 

















In Times Like These---Real Executive 


Talent Is 


PRICELESS! 


We know of a man whose organizing 
and administrative ability are of the 
highest order, his record of business 
achievements impressive, his personal 
qualifications exceptional. 


He is not the unfortunate victim of 


the pruning process of depression, but 
resigned the vice-presidency and Euro- 
pean general managership of a large 
international company because his fami- 
ly’s health necessitated his return to 
America. 

The full details about this man will 
interest any executive looking for an 
outstanding profit-builder in the present | 
emergency. | 


GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY 
114 Liberty Street New York City 
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MIGRATING 


TO FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 34™ STREET 


Texas, Oregon, Maine, California. 
Who would dream of visiting the 
metropolis without a call on 
Empire State? 

All the world knows the most 
famous of commercial buildings. 
Your business office at this address 
immediately confers a definite 
prestige, a sense of progressive- 
ness and leadership. No company 
can help but benefit in every way 
by being one of Empire State's offi- 
cial family— business success is 
built on foundations such as these. 


EMPIRE STATE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 34™ STREET 


An Internationally Known Address 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
ALFRED E. SMITH 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 





H, HAMILTON WEBER, Rental Manager, LOngacre 5-3100, or Your Own Broker 


EMPIRE STATE OBSERVATORY r 
86th ond 102nd Floors, World's Highest Observatory, 1248 feet 
above New York. New After-Theatre Thrill. Open 8 A.M.to 1 A.M. 
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Efforts to Improve Procedure 


- In Courts Urged by Mr. Hughes 


Chief Justice in Address to Virginia Bar 
Groups Asks Lawyers to Cooperate 


With Fede 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


opinion that “we have not yet been per- 
suaded that we should be the gainers in 
the end either by subordinating all indi- 
vidual concerns to the wholly uncontrolled 
will of the majority or by submitting to 
any sort of dictatorship.” 

Throughout the course of his address 
the Chief 
Madison’s career, dwelt particularly 
the part that he played in the format 
of the Federal Constitution and concluded | 
his remarks by saying: “It was pre-| 
eminently the political genius of Madison | 
which has given us opportunity, and we} 
shall profit in our use of it to the extent 
that we emulate his example in making | 
reason, and not emotion, our guide. We 
need leadership in thought even more 
than leadership in action. And to James 
Madison, who gave that leadership when 
it was needed most, we render our 
homage.” 

The address of the Chief Justice at the 
unveiling of the bust to Madison will ap- | 
pear in full text in the issue of Oct. 1. | 
The address delivered by him before the | 
Virginia State Bar Association and the | 
Richmond City Bar Association follows 
in full text: 

Law-making Facilities 

I quoted to you today the remarks of 
James Madison as to the multiplicity, mu- | 
tability and injustice of the laws as he 
observed them in the States prior to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Admirable as is our constitutional sys- 
tem, it cannot be denied that with our 
48 States and our National Government 
we have the most extraordinary facilities | 
for the production of laws that the world | 
has ever seen. Nor can it be questioned | 
that these facilities have been fully uti- 
lized. Lawyers are held responsible as | 
they are in the lead in all Legislatures. | 


There are those who seem to expect a 
unity of sentiment among lawyers, of 
which they are utterly incapable by rea- 
son of both temperament and training. 
Lawyers have a highly developed talent | 
for controversy, and, in general, the con- | 
cord which each one desires is agreement | 
with his own views. Why should one ex-| 
pect harmony of opinions among lawyers 
when it is lacking among theologians, 
doctors and even scientists? 


Services of Lawyers Cited i 


But there are attainments and qualities | 
which lawyers may well be expected to 
bring to the aid of the community in the 
difficult task of making popular govern- | 
ment successful. One is the special, tech- 
nical knowledge of existing law, and of 
the actual working of our institutions. 
Another is practical judgment for the de- 
velopment of which the practice of the 
law gives rare opportunity. Whatever may | 
be said against lawyers, every one in} 
serious trouble desires their aid. 

Through the entire range of difficulties 
from the petty controversies of small af- | 
fairs to the most serious business prob- | 
lems of the great organizations of our 
day, the service of the lawyer is deemed | 
to be absolutely essential—for advice 
much more than in advocacy—and not 
infrequently lawyers are called from legal 
practice to administer great enterprises | 
because of the breadth of their knowl- | 
edge and experience, and the soundness | 
of their judgment. Then, the training of | 
the lawyer tends to make him independent 
in his thinking. He carries his capital | 
under his hat, and it is his privilege in 
all vicissitudes to keep that capital intact. 
If he attains high professional reputation, 
it is because of his intellectual inde- 
pendence. Subserviency may count. its 
gains but it misses the greatest of all! 
professional rewards, the esteem of the| 
bar. | 


on 





) 


; Albany, N. Y. 


Administration of Justice 


While different viewpoints and diver- 
gent opinions as to public policy divide 
lawyers in common with other members 
of the community, there is one supreme 
interest in which the public have a right 
to expect a sincere desire for cooperation 
among lawyers, and the use of every pos- 
sible means to attain it, and that is the 
improvement of the administration of | 
justice. That, in a special sense, is the 
concern of the bar and in that field there 
«is the best opportunity for successful or- 
ganized effort. 

It is characteristic of our day that this | 
effort is being put forth with an intensity 
and intelligence never before known. 
Through commissions, surveys, institutes 
and judicial councils, we are making, as 
I_said the other day, an exhaustive cata- 
logge of evils. But the more. difficult 
work remains to be done in the finding of 
remedies. Generalities will not suffice and 
we must condescend to the prosaic task 
of dealing with details. 


Advocates Specialization 


I wish to call your attention to one 
phase of this effort in connection with the 
Federal courts. Their peculiar problems 
should not be obscured by confusing them 
with those pertaining to State courts. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many defects of a 
common character in both, but the diffi- 
culties of each must be separately ap- 
praised andgparticular remedies must be 
sought in dccord with the structure of 
each organization. In this work of im- 
proving the administration of justice, 
there should be a high degree of 
soecialization. 

One of the most promising instrumen- 
trlities for dealing with the conditions in 
tie Federal courts is the Judicial Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges for which 
Congress provided in the Act of Sept. 14, 
1922. As you know, the senior circuit 
judges meet in Washington with the Chief | 
gustice each year. This conference was) 
formed with special reference to the prob- | 
‘ems of congestion in the Federal courts 
snd the necessity of procuring adequate 
fidicial service in the different districts. 
But, without sacrificing this aim, the con- 
ference can be utilized to even greater ad- 
vantage by dealing more broadly with de- 
ficiencies in administration. 


Authority of Conference 

The conference has naturally been re- 
luctant, in its formal action as a con- 
ference under the statute, to avoid any 
question as to the scope of the authority 
which the Congress intended to confer 
upon the conference. Last year the con- 
ference requested the Attorney General to 
urge such change in the statute as should 
explicitly authorize the conference to rec- 
ommend directly to the Congress from 
time to time such changes in statutory law 
affecting the jurisdiction, practice. evi- 
dence and procedure of and in all the 
different district courts and circuit courts 
of appeals, as the conference may think 
desirable. 

The Congress, most probably, as I think, 
because of the pressure of its work, has 
not yet acted upon this recommendation, 
but I trust the suggestion will meet with 
approval in the near future, and that the 
confsrence may have this sanction for | 
extending its activities. 


But if we are to have intelligent im-| 
provements, we must lay the foundation 


jin this circuit—the fourth circuit. 


f | June last the circuit and district judges 
Justice, in portraying Mr.| 


ion | 


(tion of local conditions. 


| 15th census. 


| comprehensive and continuous experience. | 

I have been much impressed by the 
| recommendations on this subject which 
were made by the Committee of the Con- 
ference of Bar Association Delegates to 
the meeting of that conference recently | 
held at Atlantic City, where I understand | 
the recommendations of the committee | 
were unanimously approved. The sug- 
gestion was that a committee ef members 
of the bar should be selected in each 
Federal District, either by the District 
Judge or judges or -by the State Bar As- 
sociation, to confer from time to time 
with the District Judge or judges, and 
that these committees, or a representative 
member of each district committee, 
should meet from time to time with the 
“circuit judges of, the circuit. 


Local Groups Urged 


It was also recommended that one rep-, 
resentative member of these bar com- 
mittees should be «selected to represent | 
each circuit at an informal conference , 
in Washington shortly before the regular 
meeting of the conference of senior cir- 
cuit judges, so that the problems of each | 
district, and, in turn, of each circuit, | 
would be considered at home and ap- 
propriate suggestions, matured in this 
way, should be made available to the con- 
ference of senior circuit judges. 

While the intcgrity of the conference of | 
senior circuit judges, as a judicial con-| 
ference, should be maintained, so that it 
may accomplish its purposes, I have no 
doubt that the circuit judges would wel- 
come, aS I would welcome, the cooper- 
tion of the bar, and I know of no better 
method to facilitate this cooperation than 
the formation in some practicable way of 
local committees which, as representative 
of the bar, would be able to deal with 
questions arising in each district and cir- 
cuit. That of course is a matter for the 
judgment of the bar, and the sort of or- 
ganization which would be effective will 
depend upon opinion in the respective} 
districts. But the mechanism of coopera- 
tion should be provided. | 


We are united in our general aim, and 
we recognize our responsibility. With 
patience and persistance we can meet 
that responsibility and relieve the admin- 


istration of justice from any d@served 
censure. 


ral Judges 


|in local efforts. It would be most helpful 
|if in every circuit there should be a con- 
|ference of circuit and district judges to 
consider the problems affecting the ad- 
ministration of justice in the circuit. It 
|is gratifying to know what has been done 


Judge Parker has advised me that in 


of the fourth circuit held a conference 
at Asheville, and he has sent me copies 
of the very able addresses delivered there 
—one on “Prebation” by Judge McClintic, 
and one on “Some Problems of Procedure 
with Suggested Reforms” by Judge Coch- 
ran. Such circuit conferences will not 
only aid in clarifying opinion as to needed 
improvements in administration in the 
particular circuit but will also aid the! 
senior circuit judge in making his contri- 
bution to the work of the judicial con- 
ference representing all the circuits. The 
latter conference may thus become the 
clearing house for valuable suggestions 
brought forward by an intensive examina- 


Cooperation of Bench and Bar 

While I have always believed that 
judges, because of their first-hand knowl- 
edge of deficiencies, should be able to give 
valuable assistance in devising remedies, | 
I think it most important that in this 
undertaking there should be the constant | 
cooperation of the bench and bar, and 
that the public should have the advantage 
of the expert advice which the leaders 
of the bar can give by reason of their 





Population of 93 Cities 100,000 or M ore 
Is Classified According to Color or Race 


uate school. 
| 


Census Figures Show Nearly Million and a Half Listed as 


Mexicians and Increase of Negroes Applications Received 


. s es 

The Director of the Census announced 1930 is quite large, though it may be noted By Radio, Commission 
Sept. 29 the population of the 93 cities | that some of _ —— = the i. 
7 - 4 _| tages represent a relatively small abso- 
= the United States having @ popula lute number. In general, the increase in 
tion of 100,000 or more, classified accord-|the number of Negroes in the northern 
ing to color or race, as shown by the cities is greater than the increase in the 
southern cities. There are 10 cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more, however, in 
which the number of Negroes decreased 
between 1920 and 1930, and all but one of 
these are northern cities. 
The Mexican element in the population 
has increased very rapidly in certain 
= of eee States during the past 

years. y reason of its growing im-| ; 
portance it was given a separate classifi- ot een Glan ake al ee 
cation in the census returns for 1930, hav- | equipment (on 1,370 ke). 
ing been included for the most part with| KFxy, Albert’ H. Schermann, 117 North 
- white population at prior censuses. fave i ane, “eee of 
The instructions given the enumera-| COMmstruc 
tors for making this classification were to te, et ae at See 
the effect that “all persons born in Mex-| permit granted May 12, 1931. 
ico or havirlg parents born in Mexico,} The following application was returned to 
| who are not definitely white, Negro, In-| the applicant: 
dian, Chinese, or Japanese, should be re-| _KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Fort Morgan, 
turned as Mexican.” Under these in- 
structions, 65,968 persons of Mexican 


Colo., construction permit to change equip- 
ment and increase day power on 1,200 kc. 

birth or parentage were returned as white 
4and 1,422,533 as Mexicans, + 


(Did not comply with G. O. No. 115, G. O. 
Taste 1.—POPULATION BY COLOR OR RACE, FOR CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE: 1930 AND 1920 


No. 102.) 
{A minus sign (—) denotes decrease} 


were received at the Federal Radio Com- 
mission Sept. 29 as follows: 
WEEI, The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 


of Boston, 182 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass., 
direct measurement of anteina input. 


WBHS, W. T., M. M., W. C. and V. F. 
Hutchens, doing business as The Hutchens 
Co., 100 Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala., mod- 
ification of construction permit granted May 
| 15, 1931, to extend completion date to March 
3, 1932. 


WRJN, Racine Broadcasting Corp., 6th and 
Main Streets, Racine Wis., construction per- 


For each one of the 93 cities the total 
population as of April 1, 1930, is distrib- 
uted by color or race in table 1, with 
comparative figures for 1920. 

In making comparisons between the 
figures shown for the white population in 
1930 and 1920 in any city having an ap- 
preciable Mexican population, allowance 
must be made for the fact that in 1920 
that class of population counted as “Mex- 
ican” in 1930 was included with the white 
population. e 

It is estimated that in the total white 
population of the United States in 1920 
there were included 700,541 persons who} 
would have been classified as Mexican in 
1930. This number is a little less than 
one-half the whole number of: persons 
returned as Mexican in 1930 (1,422,533) 

The increase in the number of Negroes 
in many of the cities between 1920 and 
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Akron, Ohio.............] 285,040 
127, 412 
270, 366 
R04; 874 
259, 678 
781, 188 
146, 716 
573, 076 
113, 643 
113, 700 
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451, 160 
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142, 559 
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102, 421 
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163, 447 
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164, 072 
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243, 744 
121,960 
180, 247 
662, 124 
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143, 325 
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108, 046 
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86, 495 
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Baltimore, Md.... 
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Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Chicago, Ill... 
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Detroit, Mich......... — 
Duluth, Minn.. 
Elizabeth, N. J..... 

Fl Paso, Tex.. 

Erio, Pa....... 
Evansville, Ind. 

Fall River, Mas: 

Flint, Mich... 
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Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Gary, Ind.. 

Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Conao 
Houston, Tox.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J... 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn 
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314, 194 
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Long Beach, Calif..... . 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Louisville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass.......-.. 


55, 593 
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162, 351 
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Memphis, Tenn.. 
Miawi, Fla 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Teno. 
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New York, N. Y 
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Norfolk, Va 

Oakland, Calif é 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 
Omaha, Nebr 

Peterson, N. J...-cce-0-- 
Peoria, Ill.... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portlan’, Oteg 
Providence, R. I 


129, 710 
284, 063 
185, 389 
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Reading, Pa. -.. 111,171 107, 784 
Richmond, Va 171, 667 
Rochester, N. ‘ : 
St. Louis, Mo. 

8t. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
8an Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Cal 
Scranton, Pa 


106, 851 
117, 574 
264, 089 
702, 615 
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116, 781 
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Seattle, Wash 

Somerville, Mass. - 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash... 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y 

‘Tacoma, Wash........... 
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Toledo, Ohio 
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209, 326 
106, 817 
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290, 718 
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70, 983 
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96, 965 
51, 608 
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103, 585 
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76, 741 
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Trenton, N. J 
Tulsa, Okla... 
Utica, N. Y ° 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans..... 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y... 134, 646 
Youngstown, Ohio 170, 002 
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141, 258 
101, 740 
486, 869 
111,110 
106, 597 
195, 311 


119, 289 
72, 075 
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437, 571 
72, 217 
110, 168 
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The only land grant college in the State of Ohio, the Ohio State University, comprises 10 colléges and a grad- 

Opened as the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College in 1873, the State Legislature endowed 
it with university status in 1878. The university is required to conduct ceramic research and educational courses 
in that subject; it is also required to maintain an engineering experiment station to study the use of State prod- 


ucts in State industries. 


State University in Ohio Consists 


| Of Ten Colleges and Graduate School 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It Is the Only Land-grant Institution in the State and 
| Carries on Exension Work 


| CoLumsus, Onto, Sept. 29—Ohio State; laboratory at Gibraltar Island, Lake Erie. 
| University, Ohio’s only land-grant college,| The university is authorized to establish 
was first opened as the Ohio Agricultural) anq organize a general university ex- 


and Mechanical College in 1873, according tension division for the purpose of carry- 
to the Department of Education. 


Five | ing on extension classes and other educa- 
years later, the name was changed by the} tional instruction throughout the State. 


General Assembly to Ohio State Univer-| This work may be carried on in con- 
sity. Further information was made avail- | nection with any department of the uni- 


| able as follows: ___ | versity, but outside of the extension work 
The management of the university is| maintained in the College of Commerce 

| vested in a board of seven trustees ap-|and Administration, the fujl expansion of 

pointed by the Governor with the advice | work contemplated by the act has never 

| and —— = the ant The Poard | taken place. 

elects, fixes the compensation and re-| Phe university is specifically required to 

moves, if necessary, the president, Pro-|>.tablish a department of ceramics de- 


fessors and other employes. |signed for the education of clay, cement 

The university is open to all personS|/and glass workers. The board also is 
over 14 years of age, subject to the ruleS| required to establish and maintain an 
of the board of trustees, and each county 


C > | engineering experiment station to make 
is entitled to its just proportion accord-/| investigations and supply data to’ increase 
ing to population. 


Ten colleges and a graduate school are| manufacturing in the industries of the 
included in the university. They are:|State, and promoté conservation of its 
College of Agriculture, College of Liberal) resources. This experiment station is un- 
Arts, College of Commerce and Admin-|der the control of ‘the board of trustees, 
istration, College of Dentistry, College of 
Education, College of Engineering, Col-| mendation of the president. 
lege of Law, College of Medicine, College 
of Pharmacy, and College of Veterinary 
Medicine. A fully equipped hospital is 
maintained by the university on its own 
grounds for general public service. In ad-| 
dition to a 1,300-acre campus, the uni- 
versity owns and operates a biological 


{of the university. 


Members of the board 
of trustees are: 


Alma Wacker Pater- 


bus; Lawrence E. Laybourne, Springfield; 
and Harry A. Caton, Coshocton. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Industrial Mobilization—Procurement planning 
Office of the Asst. Sec’y of War. Special 


Discharging of Married 
Women Is Criticized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
women workers has been estimated to be 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 annually, the 
very purpose of economic leaders in urg- 
ing more purchasing as a stimulus to pro- 
duction will be hindered to that extent 
when applied to married workers whose | 
incomes are absolutely necessary. 


Declared Best Teacher 


Commissioner William John Cooper, of 
the Federal Office of Education, in com-| 
menting on the opposition to married | 
women in the teaching profession said | 
that although agitation continues in many 
cities to make marriage a bar to teach- 
ing in the public schools. “I am of the| 
opinion that the married women are the| 
|best teachers because they are more re- 
liable, have responsibilities, and in cases 
where they have children of their own 
they are more sympathetic.” Additional 
information concerning married women in 
the teaching profession was supplied as 
follows: 


There is no State law which specifically 
prohibits married women from teaching} 
in the public schools. The Office of Edu- 
cation does not have information avail- 
able to show the extent local boards of | 
education in the various States forbid | 
them. However, the question of marriage | 
as a bar to teaching is a much discussed | 
one in American educational circles. It} 
is one decided on by the local boards of | 
| education. | 


Courses. Price, 15 cents. 


Elements of Map Projection—Special Publi- 
cation No. 68, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Dept. of Commerce. Third Ed., Revised 
May 1, 1931. Serial No. 146. Price, 75 
cents. (31-27112) 

Alabama, Agric.—Statistics by Counties, first 
series, 15th Census of the U. S., 1930. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. (31-26275) 

Mississippi, Agric.—Statistics by Counties, 
first series, 15th Census of the U. 8., 1930. 
Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Missouri, Agric.—Statistics 
Divisions, 
of Census, 
cents. 


New York, Agric.—Statistics by Minor Civil 
Divisions, 15th Census of the U. S., 1930, 
Bur. of Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-26211) 

Mississippi, Agric.—15th Census of the United 
States, 1930, by minor civil divisions. Bur. 
of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price 
5 cents. (31-26211) 

American documented Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 gross tons or over—Aug. 1, 
1931, Bur. of Navigation, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, 75 cents per 
year. (19-26597) 

The Cost of Crime—Report of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 


aes. No. 12, June 24, 1931. Price, 





by Minor Civil 


Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 


Regulations Vary 


A recent study of the situation in 1,532 
representative American cities disclosed | 
that 39 per cent employ married women, | 
29 per cent require women who marry 
jto resign at once, while 25 per cent re- 
quire them to resign at the end of the 
school year. 


Among these cities, New Orleans, Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, and St. Louis, for 
example, have school board rulings for- 
bidding the appointment of married 
women. Others like Richmond, Va., have 
this same ruling but also require that 
those in service who marry must resign 
at the end of the year unless they are 
“excellent teachers.” Cleveland and St. 
Louis rule that a teacher who marries 
must resign at once, while Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York, for example, have 
no ruling against married women what- 
soever. 


saw before. 


‘Legislature’s Adjournment 
Is Postponed in Texas 


AusTIN, Tex., Sept. 29. 
The Senate today rescinded its resolu- 
|tion fixing adjournment for today and re- 
}set it for Oct. 2 in response to oral notice 
|by Governor Ross S. Sterling that unless | 
|final action was taken on his bill to re-| 
|open riverbeds to oil lease development a | 
third special séssion would be called. Ef- 
forts are being made to secure a quorum 
in the House so that similar action can 
| be taken. ‘ 
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the quality of products and the safety of | 


|which appoints a director on the recom- | 


Dr. George W. Rightmire is president | 


son, Columbus; Herbert S. Atkinson, Co-| 
|lumbus; Egbert H. Mack, Sandusky; John | 
Kaiser, Marietta; Julius F. Stone, Colum-| 


Text No. 229, 1931 edition, Army Extension | 


(31-26275) | 
15th Census of the U. S., Bur. | 


(31-26211) | 


(31-27076) | 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official ducuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


by the Library 


| Peckham, Ray M. Squints and heterophorias, 
lv. Rochester, N. Y., Prtd. by C. G. Lyman, 
Inc., 1931. 31-16351 
| Rawson, Mrs. Marion N. When antiques were 
young; early Amer. social customs. 271 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1931. 31-16341 
Rooney, John R. Curricular offerings of Cath- 
olic secondary schools: examination of 283 
institutions. (Catholic univ. of America. 
Educl. research monographs ... vol. vi., no, 
4.) 48 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic educ. press, 
| 1931. 31-16176 
Santayana, Geo. Genteel tradition at bay. 74 
p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931, 31-26894 
Shurcliff, Arthur A. New England journal. 
94 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
| 1931. 31-16345 
Steinhardt, Fredk. J. Sailor's progress. 283 
p., illus. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 31-16358 
Stowe, Ancel R. M. Studies in collegiate 
educ.; bibliography. comp. for use in study 
of coll. problems of interest to coll. faculty 
members and students. (Bull. of Lynchburg 
coll. vol. iv, no. 3.) 44 p. Lynchburg, 
Va., 1930. 31-16175 
Tyrell, Jos. B., Documents relating to 
early history of Hudson bay. (Publica- 
tions of Champlain soc. xviii.) 419 p. Toe 
ronto, Champlain soc., 1931. 31-1151 


Vaudreuil, Sister Mary F. Two correspond- 
ences determined by tangents to rational@ 
cuspidal quartic with line of symmetry. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic univ. of Amer- 
ica, 1931.) 17 p., illus. Wash., D. C., Cath- 
olic univ. of America, 1931. 31-16268 
Verrhill, Alpheus H. Under Peruvian skies, 
288 p., illus. Lond., Hurst & Blackett, 1930. 


ao 31-16347 
Weigall, Theyre H. Boom in Florida: ilius. 


229 p. Lond... John Lane, 1931. 31-16152 

| Wrench, Jesse E. March of civilization. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 

31-16272 

We Indians, 

255 p., illus. Lond., 


ed. 





White Horse Eagle, Osage chief. 
| passing of great race. 
T. Butterworth ltd., 1931. 31-16344 
Wroth, Lawrence C. Colonial printer. 271 p. 
N. Y., Grolier club, 1931. 31-16174 
Acworth, Bernard. Navies of today and to- 
morrow. 277 p. Lond., Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1930. 31-21878 
| Anson, Peter F. Mariners of Brittany. 254 
p.. illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dutton & co., inc., 
1931. 31-21936 
Axe, Leonard H. Aviation insurance. 39 p. 
|_N. Y.. Ins. inst. of America, 1931, 31-21789 
Benge, Eugene J. Cutting clerical costs. 1st 
ed. 327 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1931. 31-21787 
Bonar, James. Theories of population from 
Raleigh to Arthur Young; lectures deliv- 
ered in Galtonian laboratory, Univ. of 
Lond., under Newmarch foundation, Feb. 
11 to Mar. 18, 1929. 253 p. Lond., G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1931. 31-21793 
| Budd, Kenneth G. Story of Donald Hankey, 
student in arms. 149 p. Lond., Student 
Christian movement press, 1931. 31-21859 
Chidsey, Alan L. Odysseys, sage of Greece. 
320 p., illus. N,Y., Minton, Balch & co., 
} . 1931. 31-21919 
| The Christ of the English road, by two way- 
| farers. 224 p. Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 
1930. 31-21917 
Cohen-Portheim, Paul. Time stood still: my 
internment in England, 1914-1918. 235 p. 
Lond., Duckworth, 1931. 31-21860 
| Collitz, Frau Klara (Hechtenberg). Verbs of 
motion in their semantic divergence. (Lan- 
guage monographs, no. viii.) 112 p. Phil., 
Linguistic soc. of America, 1931. 31-21867 
Dosch-Fleurot, Arno W. Through war to rev- 
| Olution, experiences of newspaper corre- 
|; Spondent in war and revolution, 1914-1920. 
242 p. Lond., John Lane, 1931 31-21937 
Ellis, Mrs. Anne. ‘Plain Anne Ellis’; more 
| about life of ordinary woman. 264 p. Bos- 
; ton, Houghton, Mifflin co., 1931. 31-21929 
Griffith, Hubert F. European encounters, 
| travel note-book. 307 p., illus. Lond., John 
Lane, 1931. 31-21857 
| Hahn, E. Adelaide. Coordination of non-co- 
| ordinate elements in Vergil. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1929.) 264 p. Geneva, 
N. Y., W. F. Humphrey, 1930. 31-21866 
unn, Hugh K. Behind both lines, by .. ., 
pseud. 255 p. lLond., Morley & M. Ken- 
|__nerley, jr., 1930. 31-21858 
| Moore, John F. Will America become Cath- 
Olic? 252 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931 
31-21909 
Myers, Aaron M. Representation and mis- 
representation of Puritan in Elizabethan 
drama. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1931.) 151 p Phila., 1931. 31-21868 
| Natl. electric light assn. Educl. com. Elec- 
| tric service salesmanship; app}iance course, 
|} prepared by Internat! correspondence 
| schools, Scranton, Pa., under supervision 
and direction of ..% 1 v. Chicago, Ill, 
Scranton, 1931. 31-21792 
| Natl. industrial conf. bd. Cost of living~in 
U. S., 1914-1930. 170 p. N. Y., Natl. in- 
dustrial conf. bd., 1931. 31-21788 
| North, Harry M. The harvest and the reapers; 
studies in evangelism. 207 p. Nashville, 
Cokesbury press, 1931. 31-21911 
| O'Malley, Ida B. Florence Nightingale, 1820- 
1856. 416 p., illus. Lond., T. Butterworth, 
1931. 31-21877 
Pitamic, Leonidas. Some notions on state 
} and its internatl. phases. Wash., D. C,, 
| Schoel of foreign service, Georgetown univ., 
| 
} 
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1931. 31-21795 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
| AND BOOKS 


|Information regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
| partment in the State given below. 


Mich.—42d Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Banking 

| Dept., for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by R. E. Reichert, Comr. 
of Banking Dept. Lansing, 1931. 
Tenn.—Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Institutions 

| of Tenn. for period from July 1, 1928, to 
July_1, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Rich- 
ard H. Lyle, Comr. Nashville, 1930. 

Conn.—Repts. of State Police Dent. fer f. 
period July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Subse 
mitted to Gov. by Robt. T. Hurley. Comr. 
Hartford, 1930. 

Miss.—Cases Argued and Decided in Supreme 
Court of Miss. at Mar. and Sept. Terms, 
1930. Vol. 158. Reptd. by Louis M. Jigs 
gitts. Jackson, 1931. 

Mont.—Amendments and Additions 
Laws, enacted by 1931 Legisl. 
ter, State Auditor Ins. Comr. Helena. i931. 

|S. Dak.—6th Bienn. Rept. of Coal Mining 
Comm. to Gov. for period ended Je. 30, 
1930. N. F. Stewart, Comr. Pierre, 1930 

Wis.—Opinions of Att. Gen. of State. Vol. xx. 
Apr. 1, 1931. John W. Reynolds, Att. Gen. 
Madison, 1931 

Md.—Rept. of Parole Comr., for 2-yr. period 
ended Jan. 1, 1931. Submitted to Gov. by 

Ambrose J. Kennedy, Comr. Annapolis, 1931. 
Y.—4th Progress Rept. on Hudson R. 

Bridge at N. Y. between Ft. Wash. and Ft. 

Lee, Mar., 1931 Submitted to Comrs. of 

Port of N. Y. Authority by J. E. Ramsey, 

Gen. Mer. Albany, 1931 
2nd Progress Rept. on Kill 

Bridge between Bayonne, N. J., and Port 

Richmond, Staten Island. N. Y., Mar., 1931. 

Submitted to Port of N. Y. Authority by J. 

E, Ramsey, Gen. Mer. Albany, 1931. 

Mass.—Decisions of Supreme Judicial 
J@., 1929-Oct., 1929 Ethelbert V. 
Reptr. Boston, 1931. 

Pa.—Rept. of Supt. of Public Instruction for 
2-yr. period ended May 31, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by John A. H. Keith, Supt. Harris- 
burg, 1930. 


to Ins. 
Geo. P. Por- 


N. 


Van Kull 


Court, 
Grabill, 


Economy: Economizing this 


year? Our showroom is the place to 
begin! Automobile values you never 


Hear our new story. 


HUPMOBILE 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


N Oo EXTRA cos? 


Hupp Motor Car CorporATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world’ 
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Analysis of Sales — 


By Factories in 


Certain Industries Kanawha Valley Power Company Plans Con-| 


Statistics on Manufacture of 
Toys, Sheet Metal and 
Shoes Are Announced by 
Census Bureau 


Sales to wholesalers make up nearly | 
one-half of the sales by manufacturing | 
plants engaged primarily in making toys, 
games, playground equipment, or chil- 
diren’s carriages and sleds. Data collected 
for the Census of Distribution show that, 
of the total sales by these plants in 1929, 
amounting to $103,411,000, $48,070,000 was 
sold in this way. 

Of the total sales of this industry 
($103,411,000), $7,118,000 was undistributed 
by 59 manufacturers. This report deals 
with the sales which were distributed ac- 
cording to types of purchasers, and which 
amounted to $96,293,000, or 93 per cent 
of the total sales. + #7 

Manufacturing plants sold 2.8 per cent, 
or $2,669,000 of the $96,293,000, to their 
own wholesale branches for resale to 
dealers or industrial and large consumers 
who buy at wholesale. 


Analysis of Sales 


The remaining sales were made as fol-; 
lows: To retailers, 38.5 per cent, or $37,- 
086,000; to industrial and large consumers 
who buy at wholesale (such as other 
manufacturers, schools, municipalities, 
etc.), 7.4. per cent, or $7,448,000; and direct 
to household consumers, 1.1 per cent, or 
$1,020,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and indus- | 
trial or large consumers who buy at whole- | 
sale, $9,566,000 was made through manu-| 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
or commission houses. One hundred 
twenty-three manufacturing plants sold 
through such agents, 26 of them selling 
their entire output in this way. 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $236,000 less than the value of prod- 
ucts as given in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures. This difference repre- 
sents the amount of repair work reported 
by 21 of the manufacturing plants in 
the industry. 

Sales of Metal Plants 


More than one-half of the sales by 
manufacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making copper, tin and sheet-iron 
work, including galvaized-iron work, is 
made direct to various kinds of consum- 
ers. Data collected for the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales 
by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$206,285,000, 58 per cent was sold to con- 
sumers in the following proportions: 
Seventeen and three-tenths per cent, or 
$35,468,000 worth to manufacturers; 17.4 
per cent, or $35,951,000 worth to contrac- 
tors, public utilities, etc; and 233 
per cent, or $48,151,000 worth to hotels, 
municipalities, home and building own- 
ers, etc. 

Sales to dealers amounted to 34 per 
cent of the total sales, 18.9 per cent, or 
$39,036.000 being sold to wholesalers, and 
15:1 per cent, or $31,087,000, to retailers. 

Manufacturing plants sold 8 per cent, or 
$16,592,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and to consumers. 

Of the above sales to dealers and con- 
sumers, only a small part ($5,154,000) was 
made through manufacturers’ agents, sell- 
ing agents, brokers, or commission houses. 
One hundred seventeen manufacturing 
plants sold through such agents, 18 of 
them selling their entire output in this 
way. 

Difference Explained 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $16,104,000 less than the value of prod- 
ucts as given in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures. This difference is ex- 
plained by the fact that contr&ct work 
(labor performed on materials owned by 
others) amounting to $7,317,000, and $8,- 
187,000 worth of custom work and repairs, 
are not included in sales. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 2,161 manufacturing plants 


wengaged primarily in making copper, tin 


and sheet-iron work, including galvan- 
ized-iron work, which is not made in spe- 
cific industries, such as the roofing mate- 
rial, the tin can and other tinware, and 
the nonferrous-metal alloys and products 
industries. Specific commodities made in 
this industry are sinks, tanks and bins, 
cooking apparatus, smoke-stacks, stove 
and furnace pipes, elbows and casings, 
cornices, roofing, skylights, ventilators, 
corrugated-iron culverts, etc., made from 
sheet copper, tin plate, or sheet iron; and 
coppersmithing and sheet-iron work, in- 
cluding galvanized-iron work. (Only fac- 
tory and shop work is included in this 
industry.) 
Boot and Shoe Plants 

Sales to retailers make up nearly one- 
half the sales by manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making boots and 


shoes (other than rubber). Data col- 
lected for the Census of Distribution 
show that of the total sales by these 


plants in 1929, amounting to $964,542,000, 
44.8 per cent, or $431,715,000, was made 
in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 26.4 per cent, 
or $254.702,000 worth of goods to their 
own. wholesale branches for resale to 
dealers and bulk users. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers, 21.8 per cent, or 
$210,457,000; to manufacturers’ own re- 
tail branches, 6.2 per cent, or $59,591,000; 
to bulk users who buy in wholesale quan- 
tities (United States Army, commissaries, 
etc.), 0.4 per cent, or $3,855,000; and di- 
rect to household users, 0.4 per cent, or 


$4.222,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and bulk 
users, $26,039,000 was made _ through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers or commission houses. Ninety- 


seven manufacturing plants sold through 
such agents, 42 of them selling their en- 
tire output in this way. 
Analysis of Plants 

The total sales as shoWn above are 
$1,380,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures 
This difference is explained as follows: 
Contract work (labor performed on ma- 
terials owned by others) amounting 
$1,592,000 is not included in sales, but only 
in the value of products; whereas $212,000 
represents the net change in inventory. 

There are 1,341 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making boots and 
shoes of leather or fabric, but not of rub- 
ber, nor of felt when the felt is manu- 
factured in the same mill. Of these 1,341 
plants, 22 do only contract work. This 
report shows the sales channels used by 
the other 1,319 manufacturing plants. 
Specific commodities made within this in- 
dustry include leather boots, shoes, slip- 
pers, leggings, puttees, etc.; and shoes, 
slippers, gaiters, etc., made from canvas 
other textile fabrics, or purchased felt 

Statistics concerning quantity, value, 
and other facts on production, may be 
found in the preliminary report issued by 
the Census of Manufactures Dec. 31, 1930. 
A copy of that report will be furnished 
free on request to the Census Bureau.— 
gsued by the Bureau of the Census. 








German Coal Industry 
The second quarter of this year was the 


¥ most unsatisfactory experienced by the 


German coal industry since 1926. 
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In West Virginia Is Asked 





struction of Plant 


An application for the construction of 
a $5,000,000 electric power project on two 


Government dams on the Kanawha River | 


in West Virginia was presented to the 


Federat Power Commission by the Kana- | 


wha Valley Power Company Sept. 29, the 
Commission announced. 


The project will have a capacity of 
about 38,000 horsepower and the power 


will be sold to the Appalachian Electric | 
Power Company, with which the applicant | 


is affiliated. The statement follows in full 
text: 


At a conference with the Federal Power 


Commission today, Messrs. Graham Clay- | 


tor, F. W. Scheidenhelm, and C. M. Micou 
presented an application for a power li- 
cense on the Kanawha River in West 
Virginia. The applicant company is the 
Kanawha Valley Power Company of 
Charleston, W. Va., a newly incorporated 
company affiliated with the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company and the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company. 


This major project is on the Kanawha 
River in Kanawha County, W. Va., and 
embraces two power plants to be located 
at two United States Government naviga- 
tion dams, the construction of which was 
authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of July 3, 1930. The upper of these new 
dams, which will replace four existing low 
dams, is located near London, W. Va., 
about 23 miles above Charleston, and the 
other i§ located at Marmet, W. Va., about 
8 miles above Charleston. 


This proposed power development con- 





Costing $5,000,000 


; templates the full utilization of water 
power available at Government dams, as 
provided in section 4 of the Federal Water 
Power Act. The power capacity (primary 
power) of the project, including both 
plants, is about 11,000 horsepower and the 
proposed initial installation is 38,000 
horsepower. Tle two plants of this pro- 
posed development are similar, each utiliz- 
ing a head of about 23 feet with sub- 
stantially the same flow, and with three 
units in each plant, It is expected that 
the entire output’ from this project will 
be sold to the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company tobe distributed in West Vir- 
ginia through the transmission system of 
that company, making an important ad- 
dition to the State’s supply of electric 
energy. This project will cost about $5,- 


000,000, and its construction will proceed | 


as fast as the Government work on the 
two dams will permit. 


Long Flight Planned 


A nonstop flight record from London to 
Cape 'Town will be attempted in Novem- 
ber with a new specially-built Fairey 
plane produced for the British Air Min- 
istry. The route to be followed is about 
5,900 miles long. The plane is said to 
have a wing span of 80 feet, designed to 
offer least resistance, and to have special 
fuel tanks with a capacity of about 1,000 
gallons. (Department of Commerce.) 








Standard Power 
Group Holdings 
Shown at Inquiry 


\‘Write-ups’ in Valuation of 
Holdings Estimated at 3.3 

_ Per Cent of Book Value, 

| ‘Trade Commission Told 


* The Standard Gas & Electric Company, 


ties having assets of more than $1,000,000,000 
and operating in 20 States and Mexico, 
had “write-ups” in valuation of its hold- 
ings on Dec. 31, 1929, of “probably about 
| 3.3 per cent of the book value of the in- 
| vestments,” according to a report on the 
company’s affairs placed in the record of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s utilities 
investigation Sept. 29. 

The Commission on that date resumed 
hearings in its general investigation of 
public utilities. The report referred to 
| was submitted by Dr. T. W. Mitchell 
j; economist of the Commission's staff, who 
testified on’ certain parts of it. 
| The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
group, Dr. Mitchell said, consists of 12 
|smaller groups of power, gas, and other 
utility companies. . His report shows the 
parent concern had assets as of Dec. 31, 
1929, of $191,000,000, of which $163,000,000 
represented securities owned. For the 
entire group of companies, assets were 
placed at $1,090,000,000, of which $966,- 
000,000 represented plant, property, rights 
and franchises. 

i From May 2, 1910, to Dec. 31, 1929, the 
capital investment in the Standard com- 





central concern of a group of public utili- | 


pany rose from zero to $187,844,796, ac-| 
cording to Dr. Mitchell’s statistics’ His 
|report is included in the record as Ex- 


| hibit 4941. 


The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
|was incorporated in Delaware in 1910 
| through the efforts of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Inc., Dr. Mitchell testified. It acts 
as a holding and financing company only, 
he said. ; 

The 12 groups of concerns going to make 
up the entire organization are located 
chiefly in the following areas: From 
|southern California to Los Angeles, the 
| controlling company being the San Diego 
| Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.; northern 
| California and southwestern Oregon, the 
| California Oregon Power Company; north- 
}ern Idaho and northeastern Washington, 
| Mountain States Power Company; Colo- 
|rado area along the Arkansas River, 
| Southern Colorado Power Company; Okla- 
homa and part of Arkansas, Oklahoma | 
|Gas & Electric Company; Fort Smith, 
| Ark., the Fort Smith Traction Company; 
| large group of communities in Minnesota, 
| South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, and} 
Wisconsin, the Northern States Power | 
|Company; along the Wisconsin River, in | 
| Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Valley Elec-| 
| tric Company; eastern Wisconsin, the Wis- | 
consin Public Service Corporation; in the 
Louisville region, the Louisville Gas & | 
Electric Company (Del.); in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, the Philadelphia Company; 
and a group of scattered concerns in| 
northern Mexico. | 

The companies provide electricity, gas, | 
electric railway service, bus service, heat, 
| telephone service, and water, Dr. Mitchell | 
testified, the most important function, | 
from the standpoint of income to the! 
companies, being provision of electricity. | 
The total gross revenue of the companies | 
in the group was $153,862,103 in 1929, elec- | 
tricity providing three-fifths of the gross | 
and more than three-fourths of the net | 
jincome. Electric service was provided to| 
1,111,010 customers and gas to 427,638, 
he said. 


Smith W. Brookhart Jr., examiner for | 
the Commission, testified that the group | 











| 607,865 classed as 
| which came from profit on sales of secur- 


of companies had available for distribu- | 
tion in 1929 a net amount of 4,700,471,000| 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, or about 4.9 
per cent of the total for the United 
States, | 


The companies had 33 interstate trans- | 
mission lines for electric current, he said, 
crossing 12 State lines. The two having 
the heaviest voltage went across the Wis- | 
consin-Minnesota line, he testified, and | 
the group of companies exported from | 
Wisconsin about 15 per cent of the total 
power produced in that State. 

W. B. Horne, another examiner for the| 
Commission, explained the organization | 
of the companies from the standpoint of 
officers and directors. Information from 
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German Exports 


Of Tron and Steel 
Higher for Month 


Import Trade Still Registers 
A Considerable Decline, 


124 of the companies, he said, showed | According to Advices to 


that these concerns had 175 individuals | 


as officers and directors, and 113 of these 
individuals were in two or more com- 


Commerce Department 





panies. 
mostly in Chicago, he said, and the offi- 
cers and directors generally hold office 
in several companies. 


Operating Revenue 

Dr. Mitchell, recalled to the stand, testi- 
fied that the gross operating revenue of 
the entire group of companies in 1929 was 
$172,763,000 and the net operating revenue 
$78,087,000, or 45.2 per cent of the gross. 
In addition, there was net income of $7,- 
“other income—-net,” 


ities, interest and dividends on invest- 
ments, engineering and supervision fees, 
etc. There accrued to the common stock 
of the Standard company $10,298,053 for 
the year, he said. 

Dr. Mitchell's report explained a trans- 
action by which the Standard company 
sold to the Byllesby company 1,000,000 
shares of voting stock for $1 a share, giv- 
ing it a majority of the voting stock. The 
terms of the securities limited the return 
on them to 6 per cent, and in asking the 
approval of its stockholders for the deal, 
the Standard company explained that its 
purpose was to obtain the expert super- 
vision and management of the Byllesby 
company 

The hearing was adjourned to Sept. 30. 





More venue salisfac 


than any car I ever owned” 


T 





“T have been a car owner continuously for 
nearly 20 years,’ 
with a leading university. “During this period 
I have bought eleven new automobiles. Eight 
of the eleven were in the middle-price field, 


HE FORD is good-looking. It is safe. Com- 
fortable. Speedy. Reliable. Long-lived. 
Economical. Everything a good car should be. 

There is, too, an added something about it 
that brings enthusiastic comments from every 
one who has ever driven a Ford ... the 


joy it puts in motoring. 


9 


one cost three thousand dollars, and 
the last is a Ford coupe that I purchased 


thirteen months ago. 


FOR 


writes a motorist connected 


i ges 


ea ae re ae en 


all sincerity that I have 


“In the light of this experience I can say in 


satisfaction from the Ford than any car I ever 
owned. In saying this, I am thinking in terms of 
comfort, safety, driving pleasure, ease of control 
and economy. My next car will also be a Ford 


derived more genuine 


because it will give me what I want at a price I 


can afford to pay.” 


remarkable car at a low 


more enthusiastic 


The Ford is made to stand up. Time 


reveals what you 


* when you first buy it. You will become more and 


MOTOR 





Tae Forp T 


depreciation by buying a Ford. 


The officers and directors are} 


By D. P. Miller 
Acting Commercial Attache, Department of 
Commerce at Berlin 


The noteworthy development in German 
| foreign trade during August was a sub- 
| stantial increase in exports of iron and 
steel. These products arose while the 
import trade was registering a consider- 
able decline. In all 277,011 metric tons of 
these materials were dispatched from Ger- 
many—a gain of 13,085 tons or about 5 per 
cent—the import trade declining 7,860 tons 
or about 10 per cent to total 67,782 tons. 


Production Drops 


The picture presented by the statistics 
of production is not s) favorable as is 
that of the foreign trade. The output of 
pig iron during August dropped to 499,098 
tons from the July figure of 569,201 tons, 
a reduction of 70,103 tons, while the out- 
put of crude steel dropped 114,289 tons 
to the low figure of 688,972 tons. 

Steel production, then, was at the rate 
of 42 per cent of capacity during August. 
The number of bla‘: furnaces lighted at 
the close of the month was only 56, 3 
less than at the end of July. 

Of the 21 classes into which, for con- 
| venience, this summary of the German 
' [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 





own SEDAN 


« « « the sincere quality built into every part. 
After thousands of miles of driving you will 
still say “‘it’s a great car.” You will be able to 
look back and figure that you have saved a 
great many dollars in operation cost, repairs and 





When you get behind the wheel of the Ford 
and drive it yourself you will know it is a truly 


price. You will like it 
the longer you drive it. 


cannot see at a glance 





Universal Credit Company.) 


COMPANY 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT BODY TYPES 


430 « °640 


(F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and spare 
tire extra at low cost. Small down payment and easy terms 
through convenient Authoriscd Ford Finance Plans of the 
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Patent Claims 
Are Allowed on 


Oil-sand Process 


Method Is Adapted for Use 
After Substantial Recov- 
ery by Flowing and Pump- 
ing Is Not Possible 


Ex PARTE GEORGE W. COGGESHALL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1699. 

Patent 182271 was issued Sept. 8, 1931, to 
George W. Coggeshall for Processes of 
Recovering Oil from Oil Sands, on ap- 

plication filed Jan. 21, 1931, Serial No. 
510331. Opinion dated March 16, 1931. 

Byrnes, TOWNSEND & Porter for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LANpDERS and Piercr, Examiners 1n 
Chief. ’ 

Opinion of the Board 
Pierce, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the action of the examiner 
finally rejecting claims 1 to 6 of which 
claims 1 and 6 will serve as typical. 





1. Process of recovering oil from oil 
sands in situ which comprises flowing 
therethrough an aqueous liquid *ompris- 


ing a highly dispersed olloid maierial 
which is physically and 2nemically stable 
in the presence of said sands. 

6. Process of recovering oii from oil 
sands in situ which comprises flowing 
therethrough an aqueous liquid compris- 
ing a highly dispersed co.loid mater ial in- 
cluding a hydrocarbon sulfonate which 
will not form a precipitate when mixed 
with water that has been in contact with 
said sands. 

The references relied on by the exami- 





ner are: Squires, 1238355, Aug. 28, 1917, 
Rogers, 1299385, April 1, 1919, Fyleman 
(Brit.), 163519, May 26, 1921, Barnickel, 
1555818, Oct. 6, 1925. 


The claims relate to a method of recov- 
ering oil from oil sands in situ and is 
for use with such sands as are spent in 
so far as substantial oil recovery by flow- 
ing and pumping is concerned. The 
method involves introducing into the sands 
@ material in water solution’ wiich tends 
to liberate such oil as surrounds the indi- 
vidual grains of sand in thc oil bearing 
stratum. The material used is broadly 
defined as a dispersed colloid material 
which is physically arid chemically stable 
in the presence of said sands, in other 
words a material which will not un:te 
with chemical substances fcuni in the 
sand such as compounds of iime and mag- 
nesia to form an insoluble smbstance which 
would tend to clog the sana and thus"pre- 
vent further oil recovery. 

Preferred Material 

The preferred material is a hydrocar- 
bon sulfonate which is obtained from the 
acid sludge resulting from the sulphuric 
acid treatment of petroleum or coal tar 
producis. When a mixture of water and 
the above-mentioned material is intro- 
duced into the oil-bearing stratum it‘serves 
in some manner to free the sand grains 
from the encompassing film of oil and 
permit movement of the oil to some point 
where it can be removed from the stratum 
by pumping. 

The preferred substance avove men- 
tioned has heretofore been known to be 
capable of breaking up an emulsion of oil, 
sand, water and other substances as dis- 
closed in the Rogers patent. 

Substances such as broadly claimed are 
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Is Held to Be Taxable Income 





Levy Exacted for Sum Received During Period 
Of Government Operation 


The amount received by a railroad 
as compensation for the use of its 
properties during the period of Fed- 
eral control is taxable income, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit has held. 

(Publicction of the full tert of the 
opinion in the above case of Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was be- 
gun in the issue of Sept. 29.) The 
tex: continues as follows: 


In Burnet v. Thompson Oil & Gas Co., 
283 U. S. 301, 305-6, the Supreme Court 
was dealing with subdivision (9) of sec- 
tion 234 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
while here we are concerned with subdivi- 
sion (7) of the same section. Subdivision 
(9) does not use the term taxable year, 
but the court seemed to assume that it 
relates to such year and paid no particu- 
lar attention to that question. We quote 
irom the decision as follows: “It is evi- 
dent that the Act of 1913 did not allow 
enough to return the capital on exhaus- 
iion of the reserve. The deduction per- 
mitted by that act fell some $85,000 short 
of what was required in 1913-1915 for that 
purpose. Was it then the intent of the 
Act of 1918 to permit a deduction from 
xross income for depletion which would 
sepresent not only that year's sustained de- 
pletion, but make up for sustained but 
disallowed depletion in the earlier years? 

The Government says, and we think 
rightly, that there is nothing in the terms 
oi the act. to indicate any such pur- 
pose. The tax is an income tax for 1918, 
and in the absence of express provision to 
the contrary, it is not to be supposed that 
ihe taxpayer is authorized to deduct from 
that year’s income, depreciation, depletion, 
business losses or other similar items at- 
iributable to other years. The very fact 
ihat Congress denied deductions equal to 
the sustained depletion in the earlier 
years negatives an intent that they should 
be allowed in later years, as if for deple- 
tion then sustained. The _ construction 
adopted by the court below in effect re- 
sults in including in the taxable year 
items referable to other years, and is 
contrary to the theory of a tax for specific 
years.” In Earle v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 38 F. (2d) 965, 968, the 
court said: “Any contention that net in- 
come for the taxable year 1923 would be 
wiped out by losses expected in future 
years is untenable. Income taxes are levied 
upon the net income for an annual ac- 
counting period. Gains in one period may 
not be offset by losses in- another; there- 
fore there was no deductible loss in 1923 
unless it was sutained when partnership 
assets were exchanged for corporate stock.” 


Spreading of Losses 


To Reduce Taxes 


In DeLoss v. Commissioner of Internal] 
Revenue, 28 F. (2d) 803, 805, the cour 
said, “Indeed, the language forbade this, 
for he could charge off a loss only in 
the year when it was ascertained. Al- 
though it is, of course, true that any 
one is entitled to spread his losses as 
best he can in order to reduce his taxes, 
in interpreting the law we are not to as- 
sume that a system based upon yearly 
gains and losses was so contrived as to 
admit deviations in principle which must 
always operate to the taxpayer's advan- 
tage. The express exceptions introduced 
in 1921, allowing such a practice, are to 


also disclosed in the Barnickel patent.|pe taken as ex gratia, and indicate no 

Some of the treating materials mentioned | gnalocous implied intent in the earlier 

in the British patent to Fyleman may als0  ctatyte.” 

fall under the broad definition. What effect does the permission of the 
In our opinion, however, none of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 

references clearly teach appellant's basic | one-fifteenth of the cost of the aban- 

method. The Squires patent relied on 


by the examiner introduces water into 
the oil stratum to displace the oil therein 
to a higher level in the stratum where it 
may be moved toward a well by air or 
gas presure or picked up in vapor form 


doned property should be charged to op- 
erating expenses in each of the two tax- 
able years have? Petitioner claims this 
action was conclusive upon it and upon 
respondent, and that such charge to op- 
erating expenses was an addition to the re- 


by the same gaseous medium. As We | serve for the restoration of capital assets 
read the patent Squires sought to dis-/jocst through the abandonment of the 
place free oil from pockets and had NO )jine, The amount restored to capital is 


thought of recovering such oil as was in 
emulsifying relation to the sand. Mention 
is made of using alkali with the water 
and also of using heat’ but this may 
well have been intended to increase the 
fluidity of the heavy free oil. At any 
rate there is no meniion of effecting ap- 
pellant’s specific purpose. 
Process Applicable 

The British patent to Fyleman broadly 
suggests in the provisional specification 
that his process is applicable to the treat- 
ment of sand or rock in situ. But in 
the complete specification no definite men- 
tion is made of such treaiment. It is 
pointed out on behalf of appellant that 
many, if not all, of the substances pro- 
posed by Fyleman do not meet the re- 
quirement of physical and chemical sta- 
bility which he considers essential to the 
practical working of his process and that 
therefore Fyleman had no real conception 
of a solution of the problem. With this 
contention we are constrained to agree. 

The use of materials such as suggested 


by Rogers or Barnickel in the manner 
vaguely suggested by Fyleman would 
doubtless meet the claims but in our 


opinion this involves something more than} 


a mere substitution of equivalents. Ap- 
pellant by the substitution has converted 
an unpractical suggestion into a practical 
and meritorious advance in the art and 
in our opinion is entitled to the corre- 
sponding protection involved in the ap- 
pealed claims. 

The decision 
versed. 


of the examiner is re- 


Award to Mortgagee Held 
Not Subject to Tax Lien 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29 
It was not the intention of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to extend the lien 


upon real estate established to secure the 


payment of the tax assessed thereon to 
other property of a different nature, the 
Supreme Judicial Court has held. The 


case is entitled Collector of Taxes of the 

City of Boston v. Revere Building, Inc. 
The statutory lien to secure the pay- 

ment of taxes aSsessed on real estate can 


not what petitioner is entitled to deduct— 
it is the loss occurring during the taxable 





years by obsolescence or abandonment. 
The requirement that the loss due to} 
abandonment of  petitioner’s line  be| 
charged to operating expenses was con- 
tested by petitioner in an actfdn brought 
to have the regulation of the Commis- 
sion relative to the method of keeping the 
accounts declared invalid and to enjoin} 
en thereof. In this petitioner 
failed. 

In the case of Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 
U. S. 194, the court held section 20 of the 
act to regulate commerce known as the 
Hepburn Act constitutional, and under 
this section the Commission had broad 
power to prescribe the forms of accounts 
and records to be kept by common car- 
riers, and the act made it unlawful for 
the carrier to keep any accounts other 
than those prescribed by the Commission. 


Allowance Made 


For Obsolescence 


Petitioner's contention that the action 
of the Commission requiring it to charge 
one-fifteenth of the cost of abandoned 
property yearly to operating expenses for | 
15 years was a conclusive holding that one- | 
fifteenth of the cost was a reasonable al- 
lowance for obsolescence in each of said 
years 1918 and 1919, and that such alloca- 
tion was conclusive, would, if sustained, 
give tremendous powers to the Commission 
and practically enable it by an account- 
ing regulation to determine deductions in 
the amounts to be found as a basis for 
income taxes. It is to be noted that the 
Commission does not attempt to command 
this spread of obsolescence, but merely 
permits it as ag accounting proposition 

The Commission did not purport in re- 
quiring the loss for abandonment to be 
charged to operating expenses to provide 
any standards for tax authorities. to fol- 
low. This would be beyond its province. 
It could not make replacement value for 
tax deduction purposes the proper criterion 
of loss through obsolescence, nor make the 
yearly restoration to capital required by 
the Commission a loss through obsoles- 
cence for the particular year. Systems of | 
accounting for railroads under the control | 
of the Commission cannot interfere with 
the Government's system of taxation. The 
Commission has no power to direct how 
the revenue laws of the United States 
shall be interpreted or by its orders pro- 
vide standards to govern the taxing au- 
thorities. 

It is urged with considerable plausibility | 
that these charges to operating expenses 
represent restorations to capital and are 
therefore not subject to income taxation. 
Of course restoration of capital assets is 
not taxable income. Doyle v. Mitchell, 247 
U. S. 179; Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 
139. Petitioner cites Edwards v. Cuba 
Railroad Co., 268 U. S. 628, which was a 
case where subsidies were granted by the 
Cuban government to the taxpayer for 
the construction of a railroad in Cuba. 
It was held these were reimbursements 
for capital expenditures and not taxable 
income within the meaning of the Six-| 
teenth Amendment. The advances were | 
made under an agreement that they were 
to be returned to the taxpayer in the 
form of subsidies from the Cuban govern- 
ment. Of course those subsidies were not 
operating revenues, but here the revenues 
were the operating revemues of the rail- 
way. 


Taxable Character 
Of Income Cited 


General charges, expenses and dividends | 
could be paid out of them. They were} 
not merely restorations of capital, they 
were clearly the income of the company, 
and the fact that they were to be used 
in part to restore past losses to the busi- | 
ness would not change their taxable char- 
acter. In United States v. White Dental | 
Manufacturing Co., 274 U. S. 398, the} 
taxpayer in 1918 suffered a loss of its| 
entire investment in a German subsidiary 
corporation through the seizure of its 
assets by the German Government. It | 
provided in 1918 a reserve to meet this 


{at the rate of $15,000 quarterly, but the 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CURRENT LAW » | 





EMINENT DOMAIN—Compensation—Amount of compensation—Market value of 
af 


property taken— 


The “just compensation” to which the owner of property taken for public use in 
a condemnation proceeding is entitled is the market value of the property as fixed 
by a jury; the jury in ascertaining the market value is not governed by the rules 
of valuation which obtain in public utility rate proceedings; the verdict of the 
jury, if supported by the evidence, is binding upon the courts. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. et al. 
Aug. 4, 1931. 


v. City of Puyallup; C. C. A. 9, No. 6369, 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Compefisation—Amount of compensation—Condemnation of 
part of system of power and light company—Allowance of “severance damages”— 

An electric power and light company, on the condemnation by a city of a small 
but integral part of its system, was not entitled, in addition to an allowance for 
the market value based upon capitalization of the profits derived therefrom, to 
an allowance under the name of “severance damages” based upon the capitalization 


of the same earning capacity. 


Aug. 4, 1931. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. et al. 


v. City of Puyallup; C. C. A. 9, No. 6369, 


STATUTES—Enactment—Adoption of procedural statute by reference—Application 

to law at time of proceeding as distinguished from law at time of enactment— 
The procedure on appeal from a New Mexico probate court to the district court 

under a statute providing for the trial and determination of the case in the district 


court “as other causes are therein tried,’ 


* was governed by the statutes prescribing 


the procedure in district courts in effect at the time the appeal was taken and not 
by the statutes in effect at the time the adopting statute was enacted, since a 
statute which adopts a procedural statute by reference to the law generally has 
reference to the law in effect when the proceeding is taken, where tthe procedural 
statute has been changed subsequent to the enactment of the adopting statute. 


Wilson, Guardian, etc., v 
5. 1931. 


. Ruth, Adm., 


etg.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3563, Sent. 


Decisions Published 7 Text in This Issue 


Patents. 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 


The use of materials such as suggested by 


prior patents in manner vaguely 


suggested by another prior patent would doubtless meet the claims, but this in- 
volves something more than mere substitution of equivalents; by the substitution 
applicant has gonverted an impractical suggestion into a practical and meritorious 


(Pat. O. 


mot be extended so as to attach to an 
award for compensation for the taking advance in thé art and is entitled to the claims.—Coggeshall, ex parte. 
by eminent domain of that real estate; Bd. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1730, Sept. 30, 1931. 


when’ the award is payable wholly to a 
mortgagee, the opinion ruled. 


Ohio Is Declared Free 
Of Gasoline Tax Evasion 


Co._umeEus, Oulo, Sept. 29 


Gasoline ‘“‘bootlegg:ng” in Ohio is prac- 


tically nonexistent, the Attorney Genera 
of that State, Gilbert Bettman, declarec 
in a recent addres: 


“The last Legislature put real teeth ir 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Foreign patents— 

Vague statement in pravisional specification of British patent, not included in 
complete specification, and mention of several substances, many if not all of which 
are inappropriate for applicant's use, shows British patentee had no real conception 
of a solution of the problem, and the British patent does not anticipate.—Coggeshall, 


ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) 


] Patent 182227 
1 

U. $. Daily, 1730, Sept. 30, 1931, 
1 


the gasoline tax law and our State law 
on the subject is now looked upon as a 
model in the country,” he said. “The Ohio 


law taxes the receipts of gasoline and en- 
deavors to get at the source so that under 
the Ohio system there are only 600 or 
700 dealers from whom it is necessary to 
collect the tax.” 

“The legitimate dealers now know that 
they will not be subjected to the unfair 
competition of those who are evading the 
State tax,” Mr. Bettman asserted. 


6 U. 8. 


Daily, 1730, Sept. 30, 1931. 


PATENTS—Recovering oil from oil sands claims allowed— 
1 to Coggeshall for Processes of Recovering Oil from Oil Sands, 
claims 1 to 6 of application allowed.—Coggeshall, ex parte. 


(Pat. QO. Bd. Appls.)—6 


Federal i 





Promulgated Sept. 29 


Utah Home Fire Insurance Company. 
Docket Nos. 21673, 28942. 

1. Additions made to reserve for 
unearned premiums in 1920 and 1924 
held to have been made, not from 
capital, surplus or nontaxable income, 
but from income received upon in- 
surance written. 


2. Net decreases in reserve for un- 
earned premiums in 1921 and 1925 
held to be properly included in gross 
income for said years. 


Ida L. Kuhn, John I. Cooper, Laura M. 
Price, W. E. Price. Docket Nos. 32609, 
32610, 40115, 40267, 40659, 41072. 

Beneficiaries of a trust, each hav- 
ing a one-fourth interest_in the in- 
come therefrom and in the residue 
and receiving royalties directly from 
the trustee, held to be entitled to 
deduct from royalties received:a rea- 
sonable amount for depletion.. 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and Eastern 
Traction Company, Indianapolis, Craw- 
fordsville and Danville Electric Railway 
Company, Terre Haute Traction and 
Light Company, Indianapolis and North- 
western Traction Company. Docket 
Nos. 33858, 33859, 33860, 33861. 

Affiliation denied. e 

A corporation realizes no taxable 
gain in redeeming its own bonds at 
less than par. Independent Brewing 
Company, 4 B. T. A. 870, followed. 

Where a lessor leases its property 
with a provision in the lease that the 
lessee will “during said term renew, 
repair and replace the same, so as to 
maintain and keep the demised prem- 
ises in as good order, repair and con- 
dition as the same are now” and at 
the expiration of the term deliver to 
the lessor property equivalent in 
value to the property existing at the 
date of the execution of the lease, the 
lessor, during the term of the lease, 
is not entitled to a deduction under 
section 234(a)(7) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of the property leased. A. Wilhelm 
Co., 6 B. T. A. 1, followed. 

Where the lessee agrees to pay the 
lessor’s income tax, the lessor being 
on the accrual basis, the amount of 
the tax, if any, and when finally de- 
termined, is income to the lessor in 
the year in which the tax became due 
and payable which by statute is the 
year following the taxable year for 
which the tax was determined. 

Walter W. Rose Investment Company. 
Docket No. 43241. 

The only matter in controversy is 
the correctness of the respondent's 
action in determining that certain 
purchase money mortgage notes re- 
ceived by the petitioner in connection 
with the sale of three parcels of its 
real estate had a fair market value 
of the amounts determined by the 
respondent. 

We have considered all the evidence, 


{rupt estate. 


| 


| session 
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Federal Payment to Railroad Rulings by Board — Bankruptcy Issues Involved | 


Of Tax Appeals In Cases Before Supreme Court New Stamp Tax 


Questions of Interpretation of the Statute 


Raised in Proceedings Before Tribunal 





Construction of provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy act, the administration of bank- 
rupt estates, the jurisdiction of bank- 
ruptecy courts, and other bankruptcy mat- 
ters are involved in several of the more 


'than 400 cases now pending on the appel- 


late docket of the Supreme Court. 
Decision of the court on the question 
of the validity of a chattel mortgage on” 
a bankrupt’s property is -~sought in the 
case of Mooye, etc., v. Bay, No. 27 . 
The petition states that the mortgage 


was void under the Stace law as to exist- | 


ing creditors at the time of its execution 
and as to those persons becoming creditors 
beiore jts recordation. 


The question presented is whether the | 
mortgage is void, at the suii of tne trustee | 
in bankruptcy, in toto or only to the ex- | 


tent of the amount of cveaitors’ claims 
existing at the time the void morigage 
was given. ‘Lhe petition tor review of this 
case nas been granted by the court. 

In the cases of Van Huffel v. Harkel- 
rode, etc., Nos. 54 and 55, the power of 
a bankrupicy court to, transfer a tax 
lien from property to the proceeds of its 
sale is invoived. Tne county treasurer 
was made a party to a proceeding to sell 
and marshal liens against the bankrupt 
property, according vo the petition, and 
ne set up his tax lien. The jurisdiction 
of the bankruptcy court is questioned to 
order the bankrupt’s real estate sold free 
and clear oO: une lien for taxes and to 
transter, by the same order, the lien troimn 
the property to a tund derived from its 
sale. Tne petitions in these cases have 
been granted. 

The title of a trustee in bankruptcy to 
a stock or tires and tubes is in issue in 
the case of Samson Tire & Rubber Co. 
v. Eggleston, etc., No. 102, the petitioner 
claiming that the merchandise did not 
become a part of the assets of the bank- 
The merchandise is said to 
have been in the hands of the bankrupt 
under a contract with the petitioner to 
store the goods for shipping to the pe- 
titioner’s customers on order. 

The entire stock is claimed to have re- 


mained at all times the property of the 


petitioner. Provision was made for with- 
drawals from the stock for sales by the 
bankrupt up to a certain amount of credit. 

But the lower courts found that the 
bankrupt had exclusive custody and pos- 
of the property, and that the 
transaction under which it was held was 
} not 
a sale transferring 
so far as creditors were 

The status in bankruptcy 
ot a mortgage as to which there had been 
a delay in recordation is before the court 


title and possession, 
concerned. 


in the case of Valley National Bank of | 


a bona fide bailment but constitute | 


proceedings | 


| Steel Co., 9 B. T. A. 205. 
| is 


including the testimony of five per- 
sons familiar with the conditions and 
the facts as to the demand and mar- 
ket for such notes as are here in- 
volved and who were well qualified to 
express their opinion as to whether 
the notes had any market value,.and 
we are convinced that they did not. 
Metropolitan Properties Corporation. 
Docket No. 45032. 

1. Where property is sold subject 
to a mortgage the amount of which 
exceeds the basis to the seller the ex- 
cess must be considered as a part of 
the “initial payments” in determining 
whether or not section 212(d) applies. 

2. Unamortized bond discount is 
deductible when the mortgaged prop- 
erty is sold subject to the mortgage. 
Following S. &.L. Building Copora- 
tion, 19 B. T. A. 788. 

3. Interest is not a part of the cost 
of a building. 


taxpayer was allowed to deduct the 
entire loss in its tax return for 1918, 
which holding carries a strong inference 
that in determining the year and amownt 
for which deduction is to be allowed the 
time and the amount of restoration of 
capital is not the controlling feature, but 
the time and amount of the capital loss. 

On this general subject of obsolescence 
the Board of Tax Appeals said: “The 
allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of property or obsolescence thereof as 
provided for in section 234 (a) (7), supra, 
is an annual deduction and is based upon 
the exhaustion sustained during the taxa- 
ble year in question. Morris v. Bailey 
Clearly there 
no exhaustion sustained during the 
taxable year on an asset which was aban- 
doned or scrapped long prior thereto. 
The revenue acts provide for a deduction 


|in the year in which the asset was dis- 
| carded. 


Evanston National Bank, 1 B. 
T. A. 9; The Winter Garden, Inc., 10 
B. T. A. 71; Dilling Cotton Mills, 2 B. 
T. A. 127. The respondent’s determina- 


|tion in this particular must, therefore, be 


sustained.” The obsolescence claimed did 
not occur during the tax years 1918 and 
1919. Not a penny of value was taken 
|from the property by obsolescence during 
| those year. 


: 
| Obsolescence as Basis 


Of Reduction in Taxes 

| The property had become obsolescent 
j}long prior to that. The obsolescence of 
1912 or previous years could not be car- 
ried forward and used as a basis of tax 
reduction in 1918 and 1919. The regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to accounting had no effect on 
the situation as to taxation. The bur- 
den of proof was on the petitioner to 
establish his claim for a deduction. Bur-| 
net v. Houston, 283 U. S. 223; United 
States v. Anderson, 269 U. S, 422; United} 
States v. Mitchell, 271 U. S. 9. It las) 
failed to sustain said burden. 

The second point urged is the alleged 
error of the Board of Tax Appeals with 
| relation ‘to the claimed deductible loss sus- 
tained by petitioner in taking over the 
{homes of its employes at Mena, Ark., 
| through the instrumentality of the Mena 
Company. This claim is under section 234 
(a), subdivision (4) Revenue Act of 1918, 
which is as follows: | 

Sec. 234(a) That in computing the net in- 


come of a corporation subject to the tax 
j}imposed by section 230 there shall be al- 
|}l1 ved as deductions: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable 
| year and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. (40 Stat. 1077, Ch. 18.) 


| We devote little time to this question. 
The Board not only found there was 
not a deductible loss for 1919, but that 
there was a profit because the Mena Com- 
pany had in 1919 sold its stock for $40,- 
000, when the original amount represented 
by the stock was $25,000. Respondent con- 
cedes. that the Board erred in finding 
|there was a taxable gain arising out of 
this transaction, and concedes that peti- 
tioner is correct in its contention that 
the Board should have considered the en- 


167. 


Chambersburg, Pa., et al., v. 
A Pennsylvania 


Stover, No. 


statute provides 
that no mortgage shall be a lien until it 


shall have been recorded. 


Although the mortgage was given for a 


|valuable consideration when 


the mort- 


gager was solvent, according to the peti- 
tion, it was not recorded until the four- 
month period preceding the filing of a 
petition in bankruptcy against the mort- 
At the time of recordation of the 


gager. 


mortgage, 


the mortgager 


was 


insolvent, 


but there were no other liens against the 
real estate. 
The question is presented of whether 





tire transaction instead of merely con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.1 





PO 


| the mortgagee is entitled to a lien against | 
the property, or entitled only to partici- 


| pate in the bankrupt estate with general 
creditors. 


The power of a bankruptcy court over 





estate but located outside the territorial 
| jurisdiction of the court is in question 
|in Daniel, etc., v. Guaranty Trust Co. of 
| New York, No. 179. A bank resident with- 
out the territorial district of the court ap- 
peared voluntarily before the referee in 


a writ of certiorari, to petition for rec- 
lamation of certain bonds held by the 
trustee. 

The trustee in his answer to the peti- 
tion, in addition to a defensive averment, 


bank to deliver certain funds claimed to 
be part of the estate and held by it with- 
out claim of adverse interest. ‘The bank, 
| after its motion to strike such portion of 
the answer had been denied, entered a 
| dismissal of its reclamation petition. 

| The issue sought to be determined is 
| whether ‘the referee and the bankruptcy 
court had power to order the bank to 


assets claimed to be part of a bankrupt | 


bankruptcy, according to the petition for | 


turn over the funds held outside the ter- | 


ritorial 
court. 

The petitioner in the case of Claude 
Neon Southern Corp. et al. v. McCaffrey 
et al., No. 196, complains of the action of 
ihe lover courts 12 setting aside transters 
by a bankrupt cor «reticn to its officers 
a. Cirectors and others upen petition 2% 
the trustee in bamnkruptey. He alleged 
uuat the transfers were fraudulent and 
without consideration and were made at 
;a time when the corporation was insol- 
vent. 

The petitioners contend that their 
answers, as defendants, denying under 
oath the charges of fraud and alleging 
full consideration for the transfers and 


jurisdiction of the bankruptcy 








, other specific facts, which, if true, showed | 


good faith, should have been accorded such} 


probative weight as to place upon the trus- 
tee the burden of proving the averments 


|of His bill by a preponderance of the 
| evidence. 
| In the case of Slaughter v. C. Ct?! 


Slaughter et al., No. 253 the petitioner 
seeks to have the court pass on the ques- 
tion.of whether a decree of a bankruptcy 


court, from which no appeal was taken, } 


permanently enjoining the further prose- 
cution in State courts of suits to recover 
property of the bankrupt estate, the rights 
|to which had been settled by a decree of 
| the court, should have been ordered va- 
cated on a bill in equity alleging that all 
| the proceedings in bankruptcy were void. 
The lower court held the decree was final 
and could not thus be set aside. 


ing of a claim against a bankrupt estate 


and to receive evidence, claimed undis-| 


puted; in support of the allowance of the 
claim, which amounted to over $500, is 
involved in the case of Lamson Co., Inc. 
v. Whittemore, etc., No. 370. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the order was not appealable, but the 
petitioner contends that it should have 
been reviewed by the appellate court, 
either under section 24 (b) for the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as a matter in a proceeding 
in bankruptcy which an appellate court 
can superintend and revise, or under sec- 
tion 25 (a) of the Act, on the ground that 
| such section should be liberally construed 
to allow an appeal not only from a judg- 


The White Fireman‘suggests 
this practical way to observe 
Fire Prevention Week .. . 


attention to 
etme siets 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 


may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America Agent. He is 


In the average home, the 
most fire-dangerous part 
of the house is the cellar. 


Make your cellar SAFE 


By removing all rubbish, empty 
boxes, old furniture and similar 
combustible accumulations. 


By going over flues, chimneys 
and heating system generally, 
with repairs where needed. 


By inspection of electric wires, 
connections and appliances for 
defective insulation. 


By providing metal receptacles 
for ashes. 


Fire Prevention Week is 
October 4th to 10th, incl. 


GAIN OR LOSS—Sale of securities—Subsidiary organized in 1912 and liquidated 
in 1919— 

A railroad company changed one of its division points and, in 1912, organized a 
subsidiary for purpose of taking over at cost homes of employes who would be 
moved, advances being made to subsidiary for tHat purpose; in 1919 entire capital 
stock of subsidiary was sold to outside interests; held that the allowable deduction 
should be difference between investment value as of March 1, 1913, and amount for 
which subsidiary was finally liquidated—Kansas City Southern R. Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, (C, C, A. 8.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1730, Sept. 30, 1931. 


Available 
Highly qualified 


TOA) wp E47 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
offers part time on reasonable basis to 
manufacturer where separate patent de- 
partment is not warranted. Location: 
New York. Box 23, The United States 

Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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listed in Bell Classified Telephone 
Directories under the heading... 
Insurance Company of North America. 





The combined Assets 
of the North America 
Companies are over 


$118,000,000.00 


enue tnnenna eee NEAT ETERU ERODED TOONS 





W& The White Fireman symbolizes the loss-prevention engi- 
neering service supported by insurance companies to 
reduce loss- hazards. It comprises consultation, inspection 
of property, testing by Underwriters’ Laboratories, etc. 


The 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


Flotida Clarifies 


On Mortgages 


Attachment of Stamp to Note 
And to Salary Assignment 
Held Required on Chattel 
Mortgages 


TALLAHASSEE, F1A., Sept. 29. 

Where mortgages are taken on chattels 
and a note and an assignment of salary 
are given with the mortgage, al] covering 
the same loan, it is necessary that a stamp 
be attached to the note and also to the 
assignment, the Florida Attorney General, 
Cary D. Landis, has ruled. The opinion 
refers to the new documentary stamp tax 


prayed for a summary order directing the | (S. B. 196-XX.) 


“The stamp on the mortgage should be 
on the note, if the note is separate and 
apart from the mortgage,” it says. “On 
the other hand, if the note and obligation 
is simply incorporated and made a part 
of the mortgage, and no additional note 
is evidenced df the indebtedness, then the 
stamp must be on the mortgage. See the 
last paragraph of the Act on page 2. 

“Where the stamp is placed on the note 
and not on the mortgage, as a matter of 
practical working out, it seems to me a 
copy of the note, which is inserted in the 
mortgage, should have a note showing the 
amount of the documentary stamp tax 
attached to the original.” 


from all matters of final nature in con- 
nection with such a claim. 

The effect on the title to a patent of 
the failure of the patentee to schedule as 
an asset of his estate, when adjudicated 
a bankrupt, the application for the patent 
is the subject matter of the case of Mon- 
arch Tool & Mfg. Co. v. Mills Novelty Co., 
No. 388. The question, raised in a patent 
infringement action, is whether the is- 
suance of the patent after the discharge 
of the bankrupt was such notice of that 
fact to his creditors as to make it incum- 
bent upon them to take legal proceedings 
to have the estate reopened within a rea- 


| sonable time in order to prevent the re- 


The question of whether an appeal may | 
be taken from an order of a bankruptcy 
|court denying an application for a rehear-| i y 
| able interest which cannot be taken under 


ment denying a claim of $500 or over, but' 





Insurance Company of 


vesting in the bankrupt of the title to 
the patent that had vested by operation 
of law in his trustee. 

The petitioner contends that it was the 
duty of the bankrupt to take the initiative 
in instituting proceedings to have the 
bankrupt estate reopened, to get title in 
the patent, before he can sue thereon to 
recover damages for its infringement. 

In the latest filed bankruptcy case, the 
Supreme Court is requested to review and 
determine the question of whether a one- 
half Osage headright, acquired by in- 
heritance by a person of Indian blood who 
is not a member of the Osage tribe, passes 
to such person's trustee in bankruptcy, or 
whether such a headright is a nonassign- 


judicial processes. 

Unless otherwise noted, the foregoing 
cases are pending on petitions for writs 
of certiorari which have not been formally 
presented to the court, and in which 
therefore no action has been taken. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting a summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases pending on 
the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, appears 
on page 8 of this issue. It relates to 
admiralty and shipping cases. 

The next articles of the series, which 
will pertain to cases involving State 
tares and customs cases, will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 1. 





and its subsidiary companies 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHLA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. co, 
write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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Unemployment Insurance Called | 
Inadequate as 


Will Not Prove Major Factor in Solving 


a Relief Measure 


the 


Problem, Senator Hebert Tells 


Casualty Underwriters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


management came into office and they 
appealed to the Insurance Commissioner 
for his help and cooperation. 

As a result of representations made by 
the Commissioner to the courts, the re- 
ceivership was dissolved, the new man- 
agement assumed charge of the company’s 
affairs, and today it is one of the out- 
standing organizations of its kind in this 
country. 

I have always felt that State supervision 
of insurance companies is a measure not 
unlike autocratic government. It has 
frequently been said that a despotic form 
of government is the best form, but that 
is true only when there is a benevolent 
despot. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the leading case 

the subject, Federal supervision has 
been little more than an illusory hope. 
However, even such a definite and all- 
embracing pronouncement by the high- 
est court of the !and did not dissuade the 
advocates of that form of control from 
attempts to secure it. 


Sees Little Prospect | 
Of Federal Supervision 


The world of insurance has had within 
itself in our time some of the most un- 
compromising advocates of this form of 
regulation, but, notwithstanding their ef- 
forts, and many of them were most ur- 
gently and ingeniously put forth, there ap- 
pears to be no prospect that their aspira- 
tions will ever be realized, at any rate 
not in our time, and I say very candidly 
that if I were an official responsible for | 
the management of the affairs of an in- 
surance company, I should look with some 
apprehension upor its institution. 

I believe, from my experience in the 
business of insurance for something over 
30 years, that there is safety in numbers; 
that “it is better to bear the ills which 
we now have than to fly to others which 
we know not of.” 

There is apt to be a greater measure 
of good sense and fair judgment in the 
collective minds of 48 officials than in 
that of one Federal bureaucrat; and let us 
not forget that any official having super- 
vision of such a stupendous business as 
insurance, with the fuil power of the Fed- 
eral Government behind him, would ulti- 
mately come to be something to conjure 
with. 

The experience of other countries with 
unemployment insurance proves conclu- 
sively that it is not a solution of unem- 
ployment in all its phases. 

Indeed, the proposition has been ad- 
vanced by some students of the subject 
that the risk of unemployment is not a 
suitable one for insurance. Unemployment 
insurance like other forms of coverage in 
the limited field where it can apply will 
require the accumulation of reserves. That 
is a basic condition of insurance. 

Inasmuch-as unemployment is not pre- 
dictable, it follows that there will be not 
a little difficulty in finding a basis from 
which to proceed to the accumulation of 
the necessary reserves. The studies of 
the actuaries have not brought them to 
any final conclusions. Such studies have 
demonstrated that unemployment insur- 
ance as insurance will not relieve those 
conditions which its advocates claim, and 
in no event will it prove a major factor 
in the solution of the general problem. 
That the knowledge of the subject now 
available is inadequate upon which to base 
a sound and practical scheme is conclu- 
sive, the experience of the governments of 
England and Germany fully demonstrate. 


2 


Compulsory System 
» In Germany Described 


v The first unemployment law in Germany 

was enacted in July, 1927. The structure 
of the new system was made up of a com- 
bination of unemployment insurance and 
employment exchange agencies, and this 
required a reorganization of the latter 
activity. Starting with some 900 public 
offices, consolidations have reduced the 
number to 361 local and 13 district em- 
ployment offices. 

The system is compulsory and applies to 
all classes of workers liable to compulsory 
health insurance. The contributions 
amount to 6% per cent of the 
though originally they were set at 3 per 
cent. 

During the period from 1927 to 1930, the 
amount of contributions to the fund made 
by employes amounted to something over 


$700,000,000, and the fund was subsidized)... 
by the Federal Government during the for the 


same period to the extent 

mately $150,000,000. 

For the present fiscal year the Govern- 
ment has included in its budget approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 to meet its obligations 
for extended unemployment benefit, but 
unless there is a decided improvement in 
the labor market, the deficit this year will 
presumably be considerably greater than 
last year when it was something over $15,- 
000,000. 

Great Britain established its original 

Mnemployment insurance scheme in 1911. 
“@fhe scheme applied to a few specified 
¥ trades only, the chief of which were engi- 
neering, shipbuilding and building con- 
struction, and covered something over 2,- 
000,000 workers. 

The original rate of contribution which 
became payable in July, 1912, exacted of 
the employers 5.1 cents per week and a 
like amount from the employes, and from 
the national exchequer 3.4 cents per week 
for each insured person. From July, 1913, 
to August, 1914, employment in the trades 
covered was good, and there was no seri- 
ous call upon the unemployment insur- 
ance fund, and a sizable reserve was es- 
tablished. 


Out-of-W ork Donation 
Paid to Discharged Men 


of approxi- 


After the armistice, a form of gut of 
work donation was paid to men dietiaeed 
from the forces and to civilian workers 
who were unemployed in consequence of 
the change from war to peace conditions 
and cost the exchequer a total of more 
than $300,000,000 up to November, 1919, 
so far as civilians were concerned, and 
until 1921 for ex-service men and women: 


In 1920, unemployment insurance protec- | the insured’s life, Attorney General James 


tion was extended to all trades, thus 
bringing over 11,000,000 workers within its 
operations. 

Several increases in the rates of con- 
tributions have been made since the act 


of 1911, the rates at the present time be- pany to issue policies in which the bene- 
an insurable inter- | 
est and that all laws and parts of laws 
in conflict with the provisions of the 1929 


ing roughly 16.2 from the employer, 14.2 
from the worker and 14.2 from the ex- 
chequer. The rates of benefits have also 
been changed from time to time, hav- 
ing been increased from $1.70 a week in 
1911 to $2.68 a week in 1919, $3.65 a week 
in 1920, and $4.38 a week in 1924. 
im 1927-28 they were reduced to $4.14 
a wéek. By an act passed in 1921 addi- 
tional allowances were made for the wife 
and dependent children of an insured 
unemployed worker receiving benefit. 
Later these additional allowances were 
made a part of the unemployment in- 


wages, | 


surance scheme and were paid for a time 
at the rate of $1.22 a week for the wife, | 
and .49 for each dependent child of school 
age, being subsequently increased to the| 
present scale of $2.19 a week for adult 
dependents, and 2 shillings a week for a 
child. 

The total number of persons now cov-| 
ered by the scheme is approximately 12,- 
290,000. In 1923 the number of unem- 
ployed was 1,250,000. In 1928, five years 
later, this number had increased to 1,323,- 
000, and in January, 1931, to 2,581,000. 

For the year ended July, 1922, there was 
contributed to the fund by employers and 
employed something over $150,000,000, to 
which was added from the exchequer ap- 
proximately $55,000,000, thus making total 
—— of $205,000,000 or therea- 

outs. 

During this same period, the expendi- 
tures amounted .to nearly $290,000,000. 
For the year ended in March, 1930, total 
receipts from employers and employed 
were approximately the same as for the 
year 1922, but contributions from the ex- | 
chequer increased from approximately 
$55,000,000 to something over $95,000,000, | 
thus making total receipts of $245,000,000. | 
Expenditures amounted to nearly $260,- | 
000,000- 

In 1931 it is estimated that the total | 
receipts of the fund will be $317,000,000, 
and the disbursements $493,000,000. On 
April 10 of the present year the debt of | 
the unemployment insurance fund to the | 
exchequer was $369,000,854. 


Cost of Benefits Greater 


Than Revenue of the Fund 


The cost of standard benefits is esti- 
mated to be approximately $5,000,000 per 
week greater than the revenue of the 
fund, while the cost of “transitional” bene- 
fit which is paid entirely from the ex- 
chequer is estimated to cost about $195,- 
000,000 additional in the present year. 

Many students of the subject have con- 
tended that the provisions of unemploy- 
ment benefit schemes, especially those re- 
quiring contributions from the Federal 
Treasury, tend to lessen not only the in- 
centive to seek employment wherever it 
may be found, but even the desire to 


work. 
On this point the British royal com- 
mission on unemployment insurance in 


its findings published in March, 1929, re- 
ferred with approval to the steps to insure 
that the incentive to seek work and to 
keep employment should not be diminished 


by the operation of the scheme. It gave 
its opinion as follows: 

That the provisions of unemployment, 
benefit should to some extent lessen the 


incentive to migration and industrial redis- 
tribution is perhaps inevitable. It is, how- 
ever, possible by Wise regulations and pro- 
cedure to reduce this danger to a minimum 
and in view of the outstanding importance 
of preserving and increasing mobility in 
the widest sense of the term we are of the 
opinion that no efforts for this purpose 
should be spared. 

One of the governing considerations that 
should always be present to the minds of 
those who trame and administer the pro- 
Visions of such a scheme is the necessity of 
avoiding any tendency to stereotype the ex- 
isting distribution, whether geographical or 
industrial, of the working population, and 
to check the natural fiow from indus- 
tries and districts, in which demand is di- 
minished toward those in which it is more 
active. 


Excerpts From Memorandum 


Submitted to Commission 

Following are some excerpts from a 
memorandum submitted to the Commis- 
Sion from whose opinion I have just 
quoted by the counsel of the British Trade 
Union Congress on May 4, 1931: 


It has not been found possible to op- 
erace unemployment benefit on an insur- 
ance basis. 


The unemployment insurance scheme as 
such could never cater to and never has 
catered for the unemployed. The attempt 
to make it do so has oniy resulted in cre- 
ating chaotic conditions and a sense of 
dissatisfaction all around 

The employer's contribution becomes in- 
corporatea in the cost of production, raises 
prices and reduces consumption. 

We are firmly convinced that abolition of 
the present form of workers’ and employers’ 
contributions * * * will relieve industry 
of an unjust burden. 

Jnemployment (under the scheme) 
| mot deait with on an insurance basis, 
could it be. 

The exchequer on behalf of the nation 
should meet the whole cost of unemploy- 
ment benefit. 


Originally the unemployment insurance 
law o1 Great Britain was based on actu- 
arial calculations. So long as the benefits 
re maintained at the level assumed 
purposees of calculation, the fund 
continued to show a credit balance; but 
gradually inroads were made upon it by 
the extension of benefits from time to time 


was 
nor 


without increasing the rate of contribu- 
tion. 
Moreover, the fund was administered by 


the Federal Government. The subject of 
unemployment insurance became a live 
one in the domain of politics, and candi- 
dates of all parties vied with one another 
in promising 
respective electorates. 

The result was inevitable. 
to 


sistible. 


We are familiar with the developments 


in England over 
Neither of the 
felt able 


the past few weeks, 


to cope with the problem of bal- 


ancing the Nation’s budget, and incident- 
demands 
that are made upon the exchequer within 


ally bringing the total of the 


England's ability to pay. 


increased benefits to their 


Of Stimulating Business 
To Avoid Repeal | 


i 
LIncoLN, NeEsR., Sept. 29. 

Unless the State hail insurance busi- 
ness can be stimulated in some way or 
the business increased, the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Lee Herdman, will 
recommend to the next Legislature that 
the law requiring the State Insurance 


| Commissioner to care for the business be 


repealed, "Mr. Herdman declared orally 
today. 

Commissioner, Herdman’s report for the 
completed hail’ insurance season, which 
closed Sept. 15, shows premiums received 
amounting to $5,798. Losses adjusted and 
allowed amounted to $2,371. Because 
policyholders need the money, he said, 
the Department will pay losses immedi- 
ately instead of withholding payment 
until Dec. 1, the legal time limit. Only 
172 policies were issued by the State hail 
fund this year. 

The report for last year showed 390 
policies issued with premiums totaling 
$20,098 received and losses amounting to 
$8,869 paid. With a balance of $19,118 
left from last year Mr. Herdman said the 
balance now on hand in the State hail 
fund is $22,000. 


New York Defers 


Action-on Contracts | 


| 


For Sale of Power 


More Complete Answers to 
Questionnaires Submitted 
On St. Lawrence Energy 
Sought From Utilities 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 29. 

The public hearings scheduled by the 
Power Authority to begin Oct. 1, as the 
first step in the plans to arrive at terms 
for contracts to be negotiated with pri- 
vate companies for the disposition of St. 
Lawrence power, have been postponed un- | 
til Nov. 2, according to announcement by 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh. | 

A statement issued by Mr. Walsh follows 
in full text: 

The Power Authority took up the replies 
received from electrical companies | 
throughout the State to questionnaires 
sent out during the Summer. 

Examination of these replies was an- 
nounced as one of the main purposes of 
the public hearings scheduled to begin 
Oct. 1, as a basis for arriving at fair terms 
for the contracts to be negotiated with 
private companies for the disposition of 
St. Lawrence power. 

Many of these replies were delayed, with 
a considerable number still outstanding. 
Others received were incomplete along 
certain important lines. 

The Power Authority is now holding 
conferences with representatives of the 
companies to see whether more complete 
data are not available. 

In order to have the most complete 
data which can be obtained before the 
hearings start and to afford an opportun- 
ity for checking the figures furnished by 
the companies, the trustees have decided 
to postpone the beginning of the hearings 
until the first Monday in November. 

In gathering this information and in 
the public hearings which will be held, 
emphasis will be placed upon finding the 
cost of serving the various classes of con- 
sumers throughout the State. This in- 
volves detailed examination of the alloca- 
tion of transmission and distribution costs. 

Such studies are necessary to carrying 
out the purpose of the act creating the 
Power Authority, which provides that in 
the disposition of the power which New 
York State will develop from the St. 
Lawrence River particular consideration 
shall be given to domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power shall be made 
available at the lowest possible rates. 


Auto Insurance Hearings 


Ordered in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass.! Sept. 29. 

The message of Governor Ely to the 
special session of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature recommending changes in the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law and all 
petitions relating to Automobile insurance 
were referred Sept. 28 to the committees 
on insurance and judiciary sitting jointly. 
This action was taken after a debate fol- 
lowing the reading of the message. (The 
message was printed in full text in the 
issue of Sept. 29.) 

It was announced that the committees 
would hold a series of joint hearings at 
the State House beginning Sept. 30. They 
will be held daily, except Saturdays, until 
concluded. 

The two branches of the Legislature ad- 
journed until Oct. 1. 








Wisconsin Commission, Fixing Charges, Gives 
Summary of Statutes on, Expenses 





Manison, Wis., Sept. 29. | profit r 
In 34 jurisdictions some or all of the | 1918, section 2444. | 


expenses of regulation of public utilities | ara an 7 
| provision similar to that in other States. 


are paid directly by the companies regu- 
lated, according to a statement made in 
a recent order issued by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, which was 
authorized by the 1931 Legislature to im- 
pose such charges. 

“In other words,” the Commission said, 
the expenses of regulation are paid “by 
the users ofmutility service rather than by 
property taxpayers.” 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co., which | 
was involved in a viiuation proceeding 
recently conducted by the Commission, | 
has attacked the validity of the new law 
ir. the Dane County Circuit Court, alleg- 
ing that it is an illegal delegation of 
power and is confiscatory. 


Injunction Sought 
Against Assessment 


The company asked for a permanent 
injunction against assessment of the costs | 
of the investigation, a temporary restrain- 
ing order having been issued by the 
court. A hearing was held Sept. 26 and 
the matter was taken under advisement. 

Commissioner David E. Lilienthal de- 
fended the statute, claiming it is a legal 
delegation of power on the basis of pub- 
lic interest. J. D. Hardgrove, attorney for 
the telephone company, charged that the 
law does not limit the character, purpose 
or costs of an investigation. 


The Commission included in its order 
the items to be charged for investigations 
and for requested special services. 

No charge will be made for general 
everhead expenses of the Commission, 
but only costs directly and strictly attrib- 
utable to the expense in question. The 
time of all persons other than the Com- 
missioners and general office staff will be 
charged on an hourly basis, in addition 
to traveling expenses. 

Paper, stationery and supplies used in 
an investigation will be charged to the 
utility, but no charge will be made for 
transcripts of testimony. 


If an expert} 


outside the Commission is engaged for | 
consulting advice or for particular proj- | 


ects, the cost to the Commission will be 
charged to the utility. 


Summary of Statutes 
Of 33 Other Jurisdictions 


A summary of the statutes of 33 other 
jurisdictions in which some or all ex- 
penses of regulation are charged to the 
utilities is appended to the Wisconsin 
Commission's order and follows in full 
text: 


Alabama: Utilities are charged with 
supervision and inspection fees in propor- 
tion to their annual gross receipts. Code 
1923, sections 9732 to 9737, 9765 to 9767. 
The expenses of preparing a valuation 
may under certain circumstances be im- 


posed upon the public utility whose prop- | 


erty is being valued. Code 1923, sections 
9757 to 9762. 

Arizona: Utilities are required to pay 
the cost to the Commission of the testing 
of meters by the Commission, by way of 
reimbursing the consumer. Rev. Stat. 1913 
Civil Code, section 2322c. 

Kansas: By 
last session of the Legislature costs of 
Commission special investigations are to 
be paid by the utilities. Laws 1931, chap- 


ter 240. See also Laws 1931, chapter 237 
to similar effect. 
Kentucky: Railroads are required to 


pay a portion of the Commissioners’ trav- 
eling expenses. Stats. Carroll's Ed. 1922, 
section 822; Laws 1926, chapter 144. 

California: 
in the valuation of property to be ac- 
quired by a municipality by purchase are 
chargeable against the applicant. Laws 
1915, p. 115, section 47b‘(4) of the Public 
Utility Act. 

Colorado: 
respecting meter testing virtually identical 
with the Alabama provisions. Comp. Laws 
1921, section 2942. 

Connecticut: This State has a meter 
inspection charge. Gen. Stats. 1918, sec- 
tion 3630. 

District of Columbia: Congress has 
enacted comprehensivé provisions charg- 
ing the cost of any investigation against 
the utility being investigated. Act of 
March 4, 1913, 37 Stats. L. Pt. 1, section 
8, subsection (42a); Pub. Acts 707, Appr. 
March 3, 1927. This jurisdiction also has 
a meter testing provision similar to that 
in other States See subsection (22) and 
(23) of the above act. 

Georgia: The utilities of the State pay 
the total expenses of the Commission 
Parks Ann. Code, volume 12, section 2670f. 

Idaho: The entire cost of making an 
inventory may be charged against the 
utility in question and payable from its 












I No attempt 
increase contributions succeeded, but 
every move to increase benefits was irre- 


great political parties has 


marine and inland trans 
mutual plan under two cl 


Our own Government might be able to 


resist putting into effect any 
adventure as Federal unemployment 
surance. Certainly the 
other countries bids us beware. 





Indiana Law Clarified 
On Insurable Interest 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 29. | 
Under chapter 176 of the Indiana stat- | 


utes of 1929 it is possible for an assess- 
ment life insurance company of Indiana 
to issue a policy where the designated 
beneficiary has no insurable interest in 


M. Ogden recently ruled 
to the State Insurance 
John C. Kidd. 

Mr. Ogden explained that the 1929 law 
permits any domestic life insurance com- 


in an opinion 
Commissioner, 


ficiaries do not have 


act are repealed ay the latter. 


Removes Air Dust 


| A new machine which removes from the 

air all but 4 per cent of the silica dust 
caused by 60 rock drills was tested re- 
cently at New York City. It is the first 
attempt to reduce by suction the rock- 
dust hazard in excavation. (Department 
‘of Labor.) 


unsound 
practices should it embark upon such an 
in- 
experience . of 


CHARGED ON A CASH 


to the assured in cash. 


Inquiries are invited from 


Charte 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic B 
Boston Office 











MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


this class the rates will approximate current market 
ae and any share in the 
sompany applicable to the policy will be credited_ 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut St. 
Cleveland Office: 


portation insurance on the 
asses, Viz.: 











DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 


rofits of the 


merchants either directly or 
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red 1842 
uilding) New York, N. Y. 
: 33 Broad St, 


1370 Ontario St. 


mission in making a valuation must be| 
| paid by the utility affected. Public Service | 





Hail Insurance Sale| T, hirty-four States Assess Costs 
Is Less in Nebraska Of Utility Control to Companies 


Commissioner Points to Need 


INSURANCE 





SUPERVISION ° 











| 
imposing the cost on the companies under | 
| certain circumstances are to be found. 
| North Carolina: Cost of regulation in 
rate cases may be charged against the) 
particular utility under investigation. 
Supp. to Consol. Stat. 1924, section 1032. 
North Dakota: Motor carrier companies | 
| must contribute to the cost of regulation. | 
| Laws 1927, Chapter 90, par. 1. A similar| 
| provision is applied to public elevators and | 


and loss account. Comp. Stat. | 
Illinois: This State has a meter testing | 


Indiana: The expenses of the Com-| 





Commission Act, section 11, Acts 1913, p.| 


16, as amended by Acts 1925, chapter 63. 


Towa: 


| sion in proceedings concerning erection of | 
| electric 


transmission lines (Code 


warehouses, 
3134. 


Motor Carriers Must 
Contribute to Expense 


Comp. Laws 1913, section 


Ohio: The cost of regulation may be 


charged against utilities, both as to ex- 
penses of special investigations and over- 
all costs. 
Code 614-94 as to motor carriers. 


Code section 614-78; see also 


= 


Oklahoma: Regulation costs of natural 


| gas pipe lines are imposed upon the com- 
The expenses of the Commis-| Panies supervised; Comp. Stat. 1921, Sec. 
7896. 


1927,|@wards is charged against 


The cost of enforcing reparation 
the utility 


Chapter 383, Title XVIII, Section 8313) | #84imst which the award has been made; 
and applications for motor carrier certifi- | COMP. Stat. 1921, Sec. 3472. 

cates (41 G. A., Chapter 5, Section 9) are! ; ; 
chargeable against the utilities affected, | With the costs of enforcing the motor car- 


Louisiana Requires Fees 


testing fees. 


|Covering Regulations Cost 


Louisiana: All utilities and carriers are 


| required to pay to the State fees covering 
the cost of regulation. 
| 108, Supplement, page 1462 as amended, 
Laws 1928, Act 146. 


Laws 1921, Act 


Maryland: This State imposes meter 


Bagby’s Ann. Code, Article | 


23, Sections 388, 389. 


Massachusetts: By Section 11, Chapter 
25 of G. L. 1921 the costs of regulating | 
utilities is charged against and collected | 
from those companies. 

Michigan: This State has comprehen- 
sive statutes under which the expenses 
of special investigations, including ap- 
praisals, shall be paid by the utility in 
question. Compiled Laws 1915, Cahill! 
Supplement 1922, Section 4847, 8345-9, 
8164-13 to 15. A similar provision obtains 
with reference to investigations arising 
out of public utility security applications. 
Compiled Laws 1915, Cahill's Supplement | 
1922, Section 8161. This State charges the 
costs of special investigations to the utility | 
under investigation. Rev. Stat. 1919, Sec- | 
tion 19537a; Laws 1923, page.331.¢ | 

Montana: Motor carriers are charged a} 
fee to cover the expenses of their regu- | 
lation. Laws 1923, Chapter 154, Section 8. | 
All expenses incurred by the Commission | 
in connection with the organization of an/| 
irrigation district, which is a public utility, | 
must be reimbursed by the district. Rev. | 
Code 1921, Section 4021. The usual meter | 


testing charge provision is to be found | 
in this State. | 
New Hampshire: A comprehensive | 


| Statute imposing the costs of regulation | 


upon utilities, a provision which has bee 


| in effect for a number of years, was| 
amended in 1929 by Pub. Laws 1929, | 
Chapter 238, Section 5, and again at the| 


a statute enacted in the) 


The Commission's expenses | 


‘ 
The State has a_ provision | 


last session of the Legislature, Pub. Laws 
1931, Chapter 131. | 


New Jersey, New York: In both these | 


rier law. 


Oregon: Motor carriers are chargeable 
Laws 1925, Chapter 380, Sec. 
15 and 1s. Cost of inspection of railroad 
facilities is chargeable against the rail- 
road in question. Laws 1920, Sec. 5956 
to 5958. 

Pennsylvania: All the expenses in con- 
nection with any hearing may 


be im-| 
| posed upon any party to the record by| emergency rate revision of workmen’s com- 


Hearing Is Called 


On Compensation 
Rates in Texas 


Revision of Schedules for In- 
surance to Be Considered 
By State Board of Com- 


missioners 





Austin, Tex., Sept. 29. 
A hearing will be held by the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners Oct, 
8 on an emergency increase in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates for 
Texas, the State Casualty Insurance Com- 
missioner, W. S. Pope, has just announced. 
At the same time a hearing will be held 
on rates, policy forms and endorsements 
applicable to longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ coverage provided for by acts of * 
the 41st Legislature, Mr. Pope said. His 
announcement follows in full text: 
The Board of Insurance Commissioners 
of the State of Texas have given notice 
of a hearing on Oct. 8, 1931, on a general 


the Commission, or may be divided. Pub-| pensation rates applicable in the State of 


| lic Service Commission Law, article 6, sec-| Texas. 


tion 2; West's Pennsylvania Statute, 1920, 
section 18163. 

South Carolina: All the expenses of 
regulation, including salaries of Commis- 
sioners, shall be borne by the companies 
regulated: Code 1922, section 4810; section 
5026; section 4840; Laws 1922, section 7, 
page 958; Laws 1925, page 252, paragraphs 
6, 11; Laws J928, page 1238. 

Tennessee: Public utilities must pay a 
fee covering the expense of control and 


regulation of their business. Laws 1921, 
chapter 107, séctions 1-5. Supplement, 
sections 3059a99 to 3059a107. See also 


Laws 1929, chapter 58, section 7. 


South Carolina Puts All 
Cost on Companies 


Texas: Expenses of regulating the gas 
and oil industry by the Commission must 
be paid by that industry. Revised Statutes 
1925, séction 6032. 

Vermont: In a hearing arising from 
complaint, the Commission may appoint 
a witness to testify and charge the cost 
against the utility affected. Laws 1925, 
Act 85. 

Virginia: A tax is levied against all util- 
ities to be used by the Commission to 
cover the costs of its operation. Code of 
1924, supplement to tax bill, section 4. 

Washington: The expenses of regulation 


n| are met by a fee against all utilities (ex- | 


cept publicly owned), based upon gross 
operating revenues. Remington’s Com- 
piled Statutes 1922, section 10418; supple- 
ment of 1923, section 10417, 10419. 

West Virginia: Public utilities are re- 
quired to pay a special license fee, based 


This hearing has been granted 
on request of the companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Texas, 
who are contending that the workmen’s 
compensation rates in Texas are too low 
to enable them to meet the obligations 
of the workmen's compensation policies 
under the present economic and financial 
conditions. 


Claim Rates Too Low 


The companies contend that the rates 
have been too low in Texas for many 
years on workmen's compensation; that 
the rates provide no contingent loading 
as provided in the rates of other insur- 
ance coverages; that in many instances 
| employers use only part time employes and 
premiums are collected on this partial pay 
roll, but compensation claims must be 
paid on an average weekly basis, when 
the employers suffer injury. 

Many other reasons are assigned in 
behalf of the insurance carriers for an 
efhergency rate revision. Both insurance 
carriers and employers of labor will be 
heard at the hearing. 

At the same time a hearing will be 
had on rates, policy forms, and endorse- 
ments applicable to longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ coverage provided for by 
the acts of the regular session of the 
4ist Legislature. 


duce revenue to pay the expeness of the 
Commission, exclusive of salaries. Barnes 
Code 1923, chapter 15, section 15. A spe- 
cial assessment against water power com- 
panies for the cost of particular investi- 
gations is provided by Barnes Code, chap- 


States meter and appliance test provisions’! upon the value of their property, to pro-| ter 54, sections 20, 34. 
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LIFE 
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Do Not Lapse any of the Life Insurance 
Protection you have; better still 


ance needs 





Susurauce 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


No matter what your Life Insur- 


may be, The Pru- 


dential has a policy to serve you. 
And Annuities that will assure 
you an Income for Life. 

Prudential representatives are 
prepared to give you the best 
advice obtainable. 
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Rate Reductions 
Urged to Expand 
Railway Traffic 


* 
> 


Carriers Advised at Hearing 
To Build Own Roads for 
Operation of Trucks to 
Feed Main Routes 


{Continued from Page 2.] 
erty, is only about one-fifteenth of the | 
actual capacity. Actually, he continued, 
the trucks’ haul more traffic in one year) 
than they would in 45 years, going by the) 
railroads’, estimate. 


He declared that the obligation was| 
upon the Commission to so modify and 
adjust rates that the railroads can con- 
tinue to haul traffic which is now being | 
forced away from the rails because of ex- 
orbitant rates. 


Herman Mueller, of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, stated that that or-| 
ganization was neither for nor against | 
the railroads’ proposal, but that he was| 
authorized to oppose the increase on be- 
half of 70 diversified industries located in| 
‘St. Paul and adjacent territory. 

Pointing out that various products which 
formerly moved by rail are now either 
“dried up” or being transported by com- 

. petitive agencies, Mr. Mueller stated that | 
the railroads must depend for future ton-| 
nage on the industrial development of 
the territory. At the present time, how-| 
ever, he said, the high rate structure pre-| 
cludes such development at St. Paul and| 
related points. 4 
- “The tendency of our manufacturing is 
backward instead of forward,” he said, 
“but the industry will not be blotted out 
but under the Jaw of self-preservation will 


protect itself either by relocation of plants | 


or diversion to other means of transporta- 
tion.” 


Cites Steel As Example 


The percentage increase in freight rates | 


proposed by the carrjers in these pro- 
ceedings will “only further aggravate the 
present serious situation,” said Mr. Mueller. 

Taking steel as an example, the attor- 
ney stated that a 15 per cent increase 
coupled with increases proposed by the 
Commission in the general iron and steel 
case will raise the rate from Chicago 
from 27% to 46 cents per 100 pounds. 
Steel will not move by-rail on these rates, 
but will be diverted to the waterways and 
trucks, the attorney concluded. 

E. E. Williamson for the Newport Roll-| 
ing Mill, Kentucky, spoke in opposition 
to the proposed increase. He presented 
an analysis of passenger and freight traf- 
fic operating statistics of all railroads | 
from 1890 to 1929, the purpose of which | 
was to show that consideration should 
not to be given freight rate increases until | 
reductions were made in “unnecessary e€x- 
penditures.” 

He contended that passenger operations | 
of the carriers, taken as a whole, were at 
a loss during 1928 and 1929. While all 
rail equipment was utilized in the han- 
dling of freight service in 1929 to the ex- 
tent of 2.6 per cent more than did pas- 
senger and allied services, he said, freight | 
operation yielded 18.2 times the revenue 
from passenger operations in that year. 

“While-it is true,” Mr. Williamson de- 
clared, “that passenger train service of| 
some individual railroad systems contrib- | 
utes something toward the return on cap- 
ital, yet this situation is not true of cl 
1 carriers taken as a whole.” 


Physical Condition 


Mr. Williamson argued that the carriers 
could continue efficient operation and at 
the same time fail ip retain their moin- 
tenance standards of previous years. “Up 
to the end of 1929,” he declared, “the rail- 
roads of the Unitei States as a whole 
were never in bette: physical or financial 
condition in all their history. During the 
year 1930 there was substantially no tun- 
dermaintenance considering the amount 
of business handled, so'that the carriers 
of the United States as a whole entered 
the year 1931 in first class physical con- 
dition with a surplus of good-order freight 
cars in exéess of 450,000 and surplus of 
good-order locomotives approximating | 
9,000.” 

Revenues from railway passenger opera- 
tions in 1929 were placed in Mr. William- 
son’s analysis at $128,154,668. He argued, 
however, that of this amount $37,585,320 
was represented by payment of “back 
railway mail pay,” leaving a net revenue 
from railway passenger operations in 1929 
of $90,569,348. This, he said, shows a re- 
duction in revenues from passenger oper- 
ations in 1929 of 69.1 per cent under 1923, 
while receipts from freight traffic had in- 


creased by 48.5 per cent greater in 1929 | 


than in 1910. 


Commodity Prices 


Asserting that industry could not at this 
time absorb an increase in freight rates, 
Mr. Williamson declared: “The average 
wholesale price for all commodities for the 
first six months of 1931 is substantially 
lower than for the corresponding six 
months in the year 1916. Although the 
present level of the rate structure of the 
country is 50.4 per cent higher than in 
1916, the carriers propose a rate struc- 
ture that would be 72.9 per cent higher 
than that of 1916, even though commodity 

rices are much lower for the first six 
months of 1931 than for the correspond- 
ing six months of 1916. 

“If an increase in freight rate cannot 
be justified on sound economic grounds,” 
continued Mr. Williamson, “then it should 
not be made. If the present economic con- 
ditions are such that it would be unsound 
to make a 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, then the query presents itself as 
to what steps if any, the carriers can take 
to increase their net railway operating in- 
come.” 

Mr. Williamson proposed as a remedy 
to the situation that reductions be made 
in the number of empty freight car train 
miles, elimination of unprofitable passen- 
ger trains and consideration of the neces- 
sity of increasing the amounts paid by the 


Government to the carriers for transpor- | 


tation of mail and parcel post. 


German Steel Exports | 


Are Higher for Month 


{Continued from Page 5.) 


foreign trade in iron and steel products 
is divided, only 6 classes in the import 
trade showed increased tonnages, not one 
of which exceeded 1,000 tons in amount. 
Of the 15 reductions noted most were 
small—the three outstanding being those 
in rails, 2,140 tons; plain wire, 2,117 tons; | 
and in bars, rods, and angles, 2,100 tons. 


Shipments Increase 

In the export trade there were 12 classes | 
of material in which shipments rose in | 
August and but 9 in which the opposite 
occurred. The greatest gain recorded was | 
that in plates and sheets, 22,376 tons, 
others of note being those in bars, rods| 
and angles, 12,161 tons: plain wire, 2,102) 
tons; ‘ingots, blooms, and billets, 2,064} 
tons; and cast iron pipe, 1,484 tons. 

These, and the seven lesser increases 
noted, were offset in part by such losses | 
as those in pig fron, 10,410 tons; wrought | 
iron pipe, 8,171 tons; tin plate, 5,364 tons; | 
castings and forgings, 3,577 toms; and 
hoops and bands, 1,311 tons. | 


| Nebr 
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° | 
Eastern Time Zone | 


Asked by Michigan 


Siate Attorney General Says 
Present Arrangement Is 
Cause of Confusion 


A petition was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Sept. 29 by Paul, 
W. Voorhies, Attorney General of the) 
State of Michigan, requesting on behalf 
of that State that the Commission issue 
an order placing Michigan in the Eastern | 
Standard Time Zone instead of Central, 
Standard Time Zone, in which it is now 
placed. (Docket No. 10122.) 


It was pointed out that Detroit, the 
principal railway gateway to the West has 
been included in the defined limits of the 
Eastern Zone while the rest of Michigan 
is placed in the Central Zone, causing 
considerable confusion both in that city 
and in the State as a whole. 

The State Legislature has enacted a law 
making Eastern time legal for the entire 
State, and such time is now observed 
throughout Michigan with the exception 
of the railroads, which still observe the 
Central Time, it was explained. 

Action by the Commission in placing the 
State in the Eastern Time Zone will “elim- 
inate confusion that must necessarily exist 
in the economic and social life of the 
State of Michigan as a result of such 
diversity,” said the petition, “and will re- 
sult in a greater convenience to commerce 
in general and will not result in a detri- 


| ment to the interstate carriers.” 


Average Distance 
Flown on Domestic 
Airlines Increases 


‘Trip of Average Person Fly- 
ing Abroad Is Growing 
Shorter, Says Aeronautics | 
Branch 


[Continued from Page: 1.] | 
|tween any other two years of this five- 
year period. 

The transportation expense in 1929 av- 
eraged as much as it did in 1926 when 
air transportation was extremely limited,| 
but last year the new low rate was estab- 
| lished, $0.083. That the rate trend has 
been uncertain is shown by the folfow-| 
ing figures representing the average cost 
of flying one mile: 1926, $0.12; 1927, $0.106; 
1928, $0.11; 1929, $0.12; 1930, $0.083. 

Lack of detailed statistics on operations 
prior to 1930 makes it impossible to dis- 
cover how the present average trip com- 
pares with that made when scheduled op- 
erations were less frequent. The opera- 
tions reports for the last six months of 
1929 were not classified according to for- 
etgn and domestic service and did not con- 
tain complete statistics on passenger-mile- 
age since many operators were not compil- 
ing their own records on this item at that 
time. 

The average distance flown by the Amer- 


tem, including routes to foreign points, 
was at least 183 miles in the last half of 
1929. Analyzing the reports for the system 
as a whole, the average distance flown by 
each passenger has varied during the past 
two years. 

From the low figure of July-December, 





to 246 miles and during the first six months 
of 1931 the figure fell again, this time to} 
245 miles. 
Figures for 18 Months 

Statistics for the past 18 months, classi- | 
fied according to half-year perfods, fol- | 
low: 

Entire system—Last half of 1929, 120,932 | 
Passengers, 22,094,693 passenger-miles, av- | 
erage distance flown by each person, 183 
miles. First half 1930, 208,357 passengers, 
51,609,749 passenger-miles, 252 miles flown | 
by average passenger. Last half 1930, 
209,148 passengers, 51,482,633 passenger- 
miles flown, 246 miles flown by average 
passenger. First half 1931, 
sengers, 47,501,901 passenger-miles, 
miles flown by average passenger. 

Domestic lines—First half 1930, 185,956 
passengers, 40,319,602 passenger-miles, 211 
miles flown by average passengers. Sec- 
ond half 1930, 188,897 passengers, 43,040,103 | 
passenger-miles, 223 miles flown by aver- 
age passenger. First half 1931, 169,816 
passengers, 40,855,654 pasenger-miles; 240 
miles flown by average passenger. 


245 


sengers, 11,290,147 passenger-miles, 504 
miles flown by average passenger. Second 
half 1930, 20,169 pasengers, 8,442,530 pas- 
senger-miles, 414 miles flown by average 
| passenger. First half 1931, 23,835 passen- 
| gers, 6,646,247' passenger-miles, 278 miles 
| flown by average passenger. 


Railway Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 29 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Cattle, Sheep Goats: No. 20549 and Related 

Cases.—Concho Livestock Company vy. Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on cattle, sheep and goats, in carloads, be- 
tween Arizona and California points found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

Gasoline: No. 23768.—Pure Oil Company -v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on gasoline and other refined pe- 
troleum oils taking the same rates, in tank- 
car loads, from points in Oklahoma and 
Texas to Redwood Falls, Minn., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Coal: No. 23804.—-United Brick & Tile 
Company v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rates 
on slack coal, in carloads, from Royalton. 
Ill., to Harrisonville. Mo., and from West 
Frankfort, Christopher, and Orient, Ill., to 
Tola, Kans., found not unduly prejudicial 
and not unreasonable prior to Sept. 4, 1930, 
but umreasonable on and after that date. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

Steam Locomotive: No. 23953.—Phoenix 
Utility Company v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. 

1. Rate charged on 
steam locomotive and parts from North 
Birmingham, Ala., to Hartford, Tenn., 
found applicable, but in violation of section 
4 of the act. Complainant not shown to 
have been damaged thereby. Reparation 
denied. 

2. Rate charged on a carload of one gaso- 
line locomotive from Rochelle, Ill., to Water- | 
ville, N. C.-Tenn., found inapplicable. Ap- | 
| plicable rate determined. Shipment found | 
| undercharged. Complaint dismissed. | 


| Rate Complaints 
| Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhave just been announced by the Com- | 


a carload of one 





|mission as follows: 


Damaged Paper: No. 24669, Sub. No, 2.— 
The Emerson Carey Fibre Products Co., 
Hutchinson, Kans., v. The Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway. Against a rate of 
42 cents per 100 pounds on carioad ship- 
ments of damaged paper, Houston, Tex., to | 
| Hutchinson, Kans., to the extent. it ex- 
| ceeded 33 cents, to which basis reparation 
of $1,928.53 is asked. | 

Cabbage: No. 24724.—H. K. Ayoob, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Against rates on bulk cabbage, 
from points in Wisconsin to Pittsburgh, 
based on the sums of the locals. 

Grain, Grain Products and Seeds: No. 
24725.—-Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, 
v. The Ann Arbor Railroad. Against 
joint and proportional reshipping Yates on 
grain, grain products and seeds from Omaha 
to points in Central Freight Association 
territory, as preferential of Kansas City, St. 


| Joseph and other competitive markets. 


according to the petition. 


ican traveler on the whole airways sys-| 


193,651 pas-| 


Foreign lines—First half 1930, 22,401 pas- | 


And Complaints Announced | 





| Cases Involving Maritime Disputes 


On Appellate Docket of Supreme Court 


Constitutionality 


of Federal Arbitration 


Act Establishing 


Procedure Included in One Pending Appeal; Jurisdiction 
Of Admiralty Courts Questioned 


é 


The constitutionality of the Federal Ar-|was up on shore and the aft part! was! the Supreme Court to pass on the ques- 
bitration Act establishing procedure for | allegedly awash. The question presented| tion of whether they have the burden of 


the arbitration of disputes arising out of | to the Supreme Court is whether the sec-| proving negligence upon the part of the| 


masitime transatcions is involved in one|ond seizure constituted a seizure on land,| tug owner with regard to the damage to 


of the cases dealing with admiralty law 
which have been docketed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


dealing with the jurisdiction of admiralty 
courts, the liability of shippers for the loss 
or injury of goods, maritime liens, towage, 
the interpretation and constitutionailty 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act, and the rights of seamen. 

* ess + 


In the case dealing with the Federal 
Arbitration Act, Marine Transit Corp., etc., 
v. Dreyfus, etc., No. 172, one provision of 
@ contract relative to the shipment of 


a 


wheat was that any disputes arising under | State law, or those of a shipowner, to be| 
the contract should be arbitrated before | determined by maritime law, is the ques- | 


the Committee on Grain of the New York 
Produce Exchange. The appellee in this 
case filed a libel in rém against a tug be- 


longing to the appellant for damages aris- | 


ing out of the loss on a certain portion 


|of the wheat and at the same time filed a 


libel in personam, against the appellant, 


The. district court, acting under the 
Federal Arbitration Act, ordered the ap- 


pellant to submit to arbitration all issues | 


under: the contract. The arbitration pro- 
ceeded, and an award was made against 
the appellant and later confirmed by the 
district court, and a decree conforming 
to the award of the arbitrators was en- 
tered. This decree was affirmed by the 


| Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 


*_ * * 


The appellant claims that the Federal 
Act under which the arbitration pro- 
ceeded, and which authorizes a Federal 
court having jurisdiction of a cause other- 
wise justiciabie in admiralty to direct ar- 
bitration proceedings agreed to by the 
parties to proceed, and which gives the 
court jurisdiction to enter its decree upon 
the award is invalid as an unconstitu- 


| tional attempt upon the part of Congress 


to delegate the judicial power of the 
courts and to confer judicial power upon 
some body other than a court, and also 
because it is an unconstitutional attempt 
, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
courts. 

In addition to challenging the consti- 
tutionality of the Arbitration Act the ap- 
pellant contends that if the law should 
be held to be constitutional, the lower 


cours erred in several respects in inter- | 


preting the Act. The question is sub- 
mitted to the court of whether or not an 
execution may issue against a stipulator 


for a tug allegedly liable for loss of cargo | 


based upon an award of arbitrators, 
where the libel was filed against the tug 
in rem after Ats seizure and also against 
the owner in personam, but where the 
arbitration was had against the ownet 
only. 


| The question is also submitted to the 
|court whether in the absence of any pro- 

vision of the Federal Arbitration Act to 
; the contrary and in the absence of any 


* 


4SS' 1999, the average jumped to a peak of 252) provision in the contract for arbitration 
| miles in the first six months of 1930. Aj|to the contrary, the award of the arbi- 
' drop occurred during the second half-year} trators must be unanimous. Finally the 


| question is raised of whether under sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Arbitration Act a 
court of admiralty has power to enter a 


{decree upon the award of the arbitra- 


tors, whether or not the parties contract- 
ing for the arbitration have agreed that 


|the decree should be entered upon an 


award under section 9 of the Act; and 
if so, whether the power is confined to 
cases in rem only or the court can enter 
a decree in an action in personam as well. 

The jurisdiction of a United States 
district court to enjoin an alleged mo- 
nopoly of water-born ecommerce under 
the Federal Anti-trust Acts is involved in 
the case of United States Navigation 


| Company et al. v. Cunard Steamship Co., 


| Ltd., et al., No. 296. 
In this case the complainant, an ocean 
carrier, sought to enjoin the alleged mo- 


entering into contracts, 
the Shipping Board, with shippers at 
rates unduly low in relation to open or 


tariff rates. 


The question presented by the case is 


to entertain the bill before the matters 
complained of had been submitted to the 
| Shipping Board, or whether relief should 
have been sought first of all from the 
Shipping Board under the provisions of 


816) particularly where, allegedly, 
agreements and practices complained of 
had not been approved by the Shipping 
| Board. 

The District Court for the Southern 
District of New York refused to grant the 
injunction and this decision was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit. P 

The Court of Appeals held that where 
a tribunal like the Shipping Board had 
been created with supervisory powers over 
a business and with peculiar facilities for 
dealing with complicated questions of ad- 
ministration and economics, the remedies 
afforded under the act creating it must 
be exhausted before recourse may be had 
to the courts. 


an entire admiralty cause to a commis- 
|Sioner to hear the testimony of the wit- 
|hesses and to render an opinion with his 
findings of fact and conclusions of law 
for final disposition by the court is in- 





}road Company v. Shamrock Towing Co., 
Inc., et al., No. 197. 
’ 7 * 

The question of whether the failure of 
a libellant to obtain supersedeas in ad- 
| dition to giving a bond for the costs of 
;}an appeal from a decree dismissing. a 
| libel, thereby releasing the vessel which 
had been seized, rendered the case moot 
and therefore warranted the dismissal of 
the appeal is presented to the Supreme 
Court for its consideration in the case 
of Canal Steel Works, Inc., v. One Drag 
Line Dredge, etc., No. 276. 

The further question is presented by 
this case of whether an admiralty court 
has jurisdiction of a libel in rem, as- 
serting a lien for repairs, against a dredge 
engaged in levee construction on the Mis- 
sissippi River. The libellant contends 
that the dredging outfit consisted partly 


of scows, some of which were required to | 


be moved or navigated to facilitate dredg- 
ing, that the business of the entire outfit 
was navigation, and that, as the levees are 
;necessary to navigability, the dredge was 
|} engaged in a maritime venture. 

In the case v. 
| United States, No. 375, the United States 
| Coast Guard seized a vessel while it was 
}in navigable waters and then allegedly 
abandoned the vessel without any Coast 
;Guard official being aboard her. Later 
jin the same day the Coast Guard again 
seized the vessel when the vessel's bow 


of George Davidson 


nopoly of certain other ocean carriers | 
and particularly to restrain them from 
unapproved by) 


whether the district court had the right | 


the Shipping Act of 1916 (46 U. S. C. 812-) 
the | 


The right of a district court to refer | 


| volved in the case of Pennsylvania Rail- | 


| thus preventing admiralty jurisdiction 
| from attaching. 


The duty of the government to seek) tug owner’s original responsibility for set- | 
Included in this classification are cases | forfeiture of a vessel which is alleged to/ ting flotilla of barges adrift had been) 


| have been transporting liquor within the 
three-mile limit under section 26 of the 
National Prohibition Act rather than un- 
| der sections 4214 and 4377 of the Revised 
earaetb is also an issue in this case. 
Whether the obligations and liabilities 
|of a steamship company and its vessel as 
to damage to cargo sustained during the 
| Storage period, prior to the commence- 
|ment of the vessel's voyage, were those 
| of @ warehouseman, to be determined by 


| tion the court is asked to decide in the 
case of Cleveland-Clifts Steamship Co. v. 


Cargill Grain Co., No. 273. ' 


-_* * 


The obligation of a carrier to show that 
a vessel in which goods were carried was 
| seaworthy, properly manned, equipped and | 
| Supplied as a condition precedent to rely- 
ing on a time to sue limitation in a bill 
|of lading is involved in J. Aron & Co., 
Inc.,.v. Panama Railroad Co., No. 187. 
The court is also asked to decide whether | 
a limitation in a bill of lading stating 
that no suit for loss or damage shall be | 
maintainable unless instituted within six | 
months after shipment involved arrives, | 
or should arrive, at destination is unrea- 
sonable and void as applied to a maritime | 
contract embracing a shipment of goods | 
by sea from Ecuador to New York. 
In the case of Olympic Salt Water Co. 
v. Shipowners and Merchants Tugboat 
Co., No. 90, the question is presented of 
whether a salvor is liable for damage | 
caused to a pier by the floating wreckage | 
of a ship in view of the fact that he took | 
the wreckage, allegedly for private gain, | 
from a place where it could do no injury | 
to a location where it allegedly constituted 
a serious menace to lives and property. | 
72. © 


Whether a tug performing a simple con- | 
tract of towage is a bailee for hire where | 
the barge is in the custody of the tug and | 
no servant of the owner of the barge is| 
present, such as to give rise, in an action | 
for a breach of contract of towage, to the | 
presumption of negligence on the part of | 
the tug where it received the barge in| 
good’ condition and redelivered it in a 
damaged condition without any explana- | 
tion of the cause or circumstances of the | 
damage, is the question presented by the | 
case of William Stevens v. “White City,” 
etc., No. 217. 

The question of whether the admiralty 
law of division of damages applies where | 
there is secondary negligence on the part 
of a large steamer which has been dam-| 
aged while being shoved stern first by a/| 
single tug at her bow is involved in the 
case of Great Lakes Towing Company v. 
Kinsman Transit Company, No. 134. 

In the case of Cowles et al., etc., v. 
Reddy et al., No. 156, it was alleged that | 
a tug was at fault in the grounding of 
two barges with resultant damage to the| 
barges and their cargoes, during an op- 
eration as a single unit by a common 
charterer under separate demise charters. 
The petitioner asks the court to pass on 
the question of whether an enforceable 
maritime lien arose against the tug in| 


favor of the owners of the barges and/| 
cargoes. 


The application of the York-Antwerp 
Rules of 1890 is involved in the case of 
Green Star Steamship Co., Ltd., v. Armour 
é& Company et al., No. 64. In this case 
a cargo carried under bills of lading in- 
corporating the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1890 was sacrificed in general average. | 
Later, on the same voyage, the vessel was | 
damaged in a collision. After arriving at | 
| the next port the venture was abandoned. | 

It appeared upon an adjustment of the! 
|general average that the contributory | 
values specified in the York-Antwerp rules 
| were nil. A number of years later, how- 
ever, the shipowner recovered damages on | 
account of the collision. The question | 
; which the Supreme Court has consented | 
to pass upon, the petition for certiorari 
in this case having been granted, is 
whether the damages collected by the 
shipowner as a result of the collision are | 
subject to a maritime lien in favor of! 
| the owners of the cargo which was sacri- 
| ficed in general average prior to the col- 
lision. ‘ 

In the case of Forsythe et al. v. Tre-| 
| varthen and Sons Co., No. 377, a condi-| 
tional bill of sale for a vessel provided | 
|that all repairs should be made at the 
| expense of the vendee. The issue in the} 
case is whether a repairman, who made | 
|repairs at the instance of the vendee| 
| without asking for the production of the} 
bill of sale or without making inquiry as 
to the right of the vendee to bind the | 
vessel for repairs, is entitled to a maritime | 
lien on the vessel for repairs. | 
wt * on 


It is explained in the petition in the} 
| case of James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., 
et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., etc., 
No, 216, that a terminal and shipping 
agent in charge of a railroad’s operations | 
at its coal terminal ordered the master of | 
}one of the railroad’s tugs to “drill out” | 
a certain barge moored among many} 
others. The barge belonged to the con-| 
signee of coal which the railroad was to} 
dump in the barge. While the tug was) 
‘attempting to bring out the barge in ques- | 
tion it lost control of other barges and 
they drifted away. | 
In the light of these facts, the question | 

| presented is whether there was such a} 
| knowledge upon the part of the owner of | 
| the railroad tug as to the maneuvers and! 
losses caused thereby, within the) 


*. 











| the 
}meaning of the Limited Liability Act, as 
to preclude the railroad from limiting | 
its liability for the subsequent loss of| 
and damage to the barges to the value} 
of the tug involved in the maneuvers. 

- * ¥ 


The same set of circumstances are in-| 
volved in the case of Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road Co., etc., v. James McWilliams Blue} 
Line, Inc., et al., No. 244. In this case} 
the railroad company is asking the court | 
to decide whether it is liable for damages 
to one of the barges which had been re- 
covered later and identified and also 
whether it is liable for damage caused by 
the barge in question to a boardwalk 
| where, allegedly, the barge was abandoned 
by its owners and the owner of the board- 
|walk failed, after notice, to protect his 
property. The railroad also contends that 
|/there was no causal connection between 
the negligent setting adrift of the barges 
land the damage to the barge and the 
boardwalk because the proximate cause 
was the failure of the barges to have or 
let go anchors and also because the rail- 
| road was not negligent in failing to recover 
| the barges. 
| In the case of Long Beach-On-the- 
| Ocean, Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
etc., No. 264. the owners of the boardwalk 
‘mentioned in the above cases are asking 





|}ah original 


| their boardwalk and also their freedom 
|from contributory negligence when the 


| proved. 
| ** * 

The issue presented by the case of Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Co. v. Cornec, etc. et 
al., No. 107, is whether a railroad com- 
pany, acting as a stevedore, failed to use 
ordinary care in the loading of fuel pitch, 
allegedly an uncommon commodity, by 
using ordinary apparatus held safe for the 
loading of coal, but which, it was subse- 
quently determined, contributed to the 
cause of a dust explosion in the loading. 
| Whether a charterer of a dredge who 
had agreed in a charter party agreement 
that “in the event of the loss or damage to 
| said dredge by reason of fire and/or other 
casualties during the pendency of this 
charter or any extension thereof shall 
continue in full force and effect so far as 
the obligations of the charterer are con- 
| cerned,” was liable to the owner, upon the 
destruction of the dredge by fire during 
the term of the charter, for the value of 
the dredge and for charter hire for the} 
unexpired term of the charter, in the ab-| 
sence of a showing by the charterer that | 
the fire was not caused by its negligence, | 
is the question presented by the case of | 
Warren and Arthur Smadbeck, Inc. v.} 
Heling Contracting Corp., No. 306. 

*-_* * 

The issue of whether one engaged in| 
making repairs to a vessel during the time} 
that the vessel owner was in active control | 
of at least the hold of the vessel where | 
loading was going on, and during a time} 
when the vessel was in command of a mas- | 
ter with a full complement of officers, 
was a bailee of the vessel is presented by| 
four cases on the docket of the court, 
namely, Morse Dry Dock & Repair Com- 
pany v. Lancashire Shipping Company, No. 


| 235; Morse Dry Dock & Repair Company| amendatory act of May 17, 1928, excluded | 
|v. Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Co.,|all railroad employes engaged in inter- | 


No. 236; Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co.| 
v. Standard Transportation Co., No. 237; | 


|and Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. v./Compensation Act, and not only those 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., No. 238. 

The further question is presented by | 
these four cases of whether it was gross | 
negligence on the part of a repairman on} 
a@ vessel underoging repairs to use an| 
acetylene torch at a point removed from 
the hold where the gasoline was stowed | 
and into which naphtha was being loaded, | 
and in a compartment separated there- 
from by steel bulkheads and a portion) 
of a shaft tunnel. | 

Four cases arising under the Long-| 


;|Shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com-j|seamen serving on board a foreign ves- | 


pensation Act are before the court, in two 
of which the validity of certain provisions | 
of the statute are in question. 

In Crowell, etc., v. Benson, Nos. 19 and 
20, which the court has consented to re- | 
view, raise the question of whether the 


| statute provides under section 21 that a 


district court of the United States, when | 
it hears a petition to set aside an award | 


|made to an injured longshoreman under | 


the Act, shall hear evidence on and try | 
anew the issues of fact presented and de- | 


|} termined in the proceedings before the | 
| deputy commissioner. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit held that there was a right 
of a trial de novo in the district court 
under the act, and that unless such a right | 


| existed the “act was beyend the power of 


Congress and is void.” It found that the 
district court could hear the case as on 
proceeding. In its petition 
for review, the Government, on behalf of | 
the Deputy Commissioner, pointed out 
that the decision of the lower court is in 
conflict with decisions of three other cir- | 
cuit courts of appeals. They held that) 
the district court was confined in consid- 
eration of the case to the record made 


| before the Deputy Commissioner and to| 


a determination of the validity of the ad- 
ministrative award. 
7” 


* # 


The matter of computing the period of 
an award made under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act is 
involved in the case of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Steamboat Co. et al. v. Nor- 
ton et al. No. 185. A decision is sought 
as to the proper method of computing, 
under section 8 of the act, the period of 
payment of weekly awards to an injured 
employe in cases of both temporary total! 


disability and permanent partial disa- 
bility. 


The question is presented of whether, in| 
cases where the two types of disability 


have been suffered, compensation should | 


be paid so long, within the statute’s limi-| 
tations, as disabilities of the two types 
continue, respectively, or whether Congress | 
intended that the injured employe should 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by 


Applications for 17 new aeronautical 
communication licenses were granted by 
decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion, announced Sept. 29. Decisions were | 
made public as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, Inc., Cincin- | 
nati, Ohio, granted voluntary assignment of 
construction permit to the Post Publishing 


|} Company. 


WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New 


York City, granted license covering changes | 
in equipment, 1,350 ke., 250 w., shares with | 


WCDA, WMSG and WAWZ. 


WFBE, The Post Publishing Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, granted license covering changes | 


in equipment, 1.200 kc., 100 w., 250 w. local 
sunset, unlimited time. 

WKZO, WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
granted license covering removal of trans- 
mitter and studio, 590 kc., 1 kw., daytime. 

KQV. KQV- Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., granted license covering installation of 
new transmitter; 1,380 ke., 500 “w., simul- 
taneous operation with WSMK until local 
sunset, shares with WSMK at night. 

KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Ltd., 
Francisco, Calif., granted 
installation of new transmitter, 930 kc., 
500 w., shares with KROW. 

WRBT, Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., granted renewal of license, 
1,370 ke., 10 w., unlimited time. (Hereto- 
fore set for hearing.) 

WGED, Radiomarine Corp. 
ship “Sc. B. Tampico.” owned by the 
Texas Co., @ranted authority to operate 
radio equipment on board “Sc. B. Tam- 
pico,” sailing from Beaumont, Tex., about 
Oct. 1 

WXI1A, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., S. 
S. “City of Havre” (ex S. S. ‘“Victorious’’), 
granted authority to use radio equipment 
on board S. S. “City of Havre,”’ on trial trip, 
Oct. 1. 

WRDR, Township of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
granted construction permit to change lo- 
cation of transmitter locally in Grosse Point. 
(Police service.) 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex.. 
granted construction permit for aeronautical 
service. WSDO, same company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., granted license for point-to-point aero- 
nautical service. 

WEEJ. Acroneutical Radio, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; WEEH, McRae, Ga.; WSDG, Chi- 


San 


of America, 


the question is presented of whether a 
|/seaman was entitled to the waiting time) 


iv. 


license covering | 


Montreal Planning 
| Industrial Exhibit 


Third ‘Produced in Canad@d’ 
Demonstration Scheduled 
From Nov. 2 to 7 


| 

| The third “Produced-in-Canada” Exhi- 
| bition will be held in the Stadium, at 
| Montreal, Nov. 2 to Nov. 7, inclusive, ac- 
| cording to a report received from Assist- 
| ant Trade Commissioner William P. Sar- 


|gent Jr. at Montreal. 

| Several hundred exhibits of Canadian 
;manufacturers will be displayed on the 
| three ficors of the Stadium, covering ap- 
proximately 100,000 square feet of floor 
{space. Last year about 150,000 people 
| visited the exhibition from all parts of 
|eastern Canada. 

Sporsors of the exhibition say that its 
purpose is to afford an opportunity for 
Canadian manufacturers to make direct | 
/contacts with the eastern Canada market | 
land for the people of eastern Canada to| 
| acquaint themselves with the range of Ca- 
nadian products offered—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 





‘Colombia Forbids Imports 
| Of Many Luxury Goods | 


| A Colombian presidential decree, issued 
land effective Sept. 28, 1931, prohibits the 
limportation of many luxury articles and 
leffects substantial increases of import 
|duty on many other commodities, accord- | 
ing to a cable from Commercial Attache 
Walter J. Donnelly, Bogota. This action 
\is taken in accordance with a recent con- 
|gressional decree authorizing the Presi- 
|dent to increase customs duties and to 
prohibit the importation of luxury arti- 
cles.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


in such cases receive only one type of com- 
pensation. 

The claim is made in the case of Buren 
v. Southern Pacific Co., No. 209, that an 
action for injuries to a railroad freight 
brakeman while employed in interstate 
commerce and engaged in releasing brakes | 
on a freight car of a train being trans- 
ported by the railroad’s ferry on naviga- 
ble waters is maintainable under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act and not 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor} 
Workers’ Compensation Act, as held 
below. 


The court is urged to rule that the 
state commerce from the operation of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 


employes solely within the District of Co- 
iumbia. 





* * * 


The cases of Akties, Dampskibselskabet 
Donneborg, etc., v. Mikkelsen et al., No. 
76, and Mikkelsen et al. v. Akties, Damp- | 
skibselskabet Doneborg, etc., No. 190, | 
involve the application of the provisions | 
of section 4529, of the Revised Statutes, | 
providing for double wages to seamen in | 
certain instances, to the case of foreign 


} 


sel who signed on at an American port} 


before a consul of a foreign country for | 


| return on expiration of the voyage to an 


American port. The jurisdiction of a Fed- | 
eral admiralty court to hear and deter-| 
mine the claims for wages and penalties 
of such seamen is.also in issue. The case 
also concerns the applicability of statu- 
tory provisions prohibiting advance on 
wages to seamen. 


In another case involving seamen’s 
wages, Velazquez v. Rickson, etc., No. 109, 


provided by 46 U. S. C. 596, where he had 
been tendered his full wages prior to 
hospitalization with the condition, alleg- 
edly, that he sign a receipt therefor. 

A case involving personal injuries to a 
seaman is entitled States Steamship Co. 
Wychgel, No. 132. In issue in this 
case is the applicability of the doctrine 
for res ipsa loquitor in an action under 
the Merchant Marine Act 1920 as to a 
situation in which injuries to a seaman 
allegedly resulted from the improper plac- 
ing of a hatch cover upon which he 
stepped under the direction of the ship's 
officers and which hatch cover tipped, pre- 
cipitating him into the hold of the ship. 
An instruction that “employers of sea- 
men may not be insurers, but a much} 
higher degree of care must be required 
of them than is required of employers of 
shore servants” is also contended to have 
been erroneous and prejudicial. 


Unless otherwise noted all of the cases 
discussed in this article are pending on) 
petitions for writs of certiorari which have 
not been formally presented, and as to 
which no action has yet been taken. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting a@ summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases pending on 
the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, appears 
on nage 6 of this issue. | 


The next articles, one pertaining to | 
cases involving State taxation and the | 
other to customs cases, will be pub- | 
lished in the issue of Oct. 1. 


Federal Commission 


| cago; KGUK, Shreveport, WSDI, Cincinnati; 
| granted license for point-to-point aero- 
nautical service. 

WBC, Pan American Airways, Inc. Scar- 
boro, Me., granted aeronautical license. Also 
point-to-point aeronautical license. 
| American Airways, Inc., granted aircraft 

license. 

WNN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., granted license for marine relay 
| Service, 

W9XG, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
granted license for visual broadcasting. 

W2XA, General Electric Co.. South Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., granted renewal of special 
experimental license, 

W6XBK, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
portable for use on San Francisco Bay & 
Los Angeles Harbor; W6XD, Palo Alto. Calif.: 
| granted renewal of special experimental 

license. 

KGWYV., Fox Film Corp., portable, granted 

renewal of license, motion picture: service. 

| WSDB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Jackson, 

Miss., granted modification of aeronautical 

license for additional frequencies 
change in hours of operation. 

WNBZ, Smith & Mace, Saranac Lake, N. Y.. 
granted renewal of license for a period of | 
one month ending Nov. 1, 1931, pending 
receipt on renewal application. ~ 

KFWB, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp., 
Hollywood, Calif.. granted temporary re- 
newal of license pending result of investi- 
gation which has not been concluded 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., New 
Pork, portable, granted license, temporary 
broadcast pickup service frequencies, 2,592 
ke., 1,584 ke., 742 w., to be used only after 
express authorization. 

Set for hearing: 

Plattsburg Broadcasting Corp., Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., requests construction permit 
for new station, 1,370 ke., 100 w., share 
with WBGF. 

Frank E, Howe, Bennington, Vt., requests 
construction permit for new station, 1,290 
ke., 50 w., certain specified hours. 

Capitol Broadcasting Co., Austin, Tex., re- 
quests construction permit for new station, 
1,500 ke., 100 w., share with KUT. 

Vernon Taylor Anderson, Big Spring. Tex.. 
requetss construction permit, 1,310 Ke., 100 
w., share with KFPM. 

Universal Broadcasting Corp., Kearney, 
N. J., requests construction permit fer tele- 
vision service. 

Sanabria Television Corp., 


and 


portable, re- 


‘reau of Mines. 


| be less than 1,450. 


| dangerous of the major industries. 


| effort; 


preceding m 


Coal Mine Deaths 
Being Reduced by 


Safety Promotion 


Director of the Bureau of 
Mines Says Fatalities in 
1931 Are the Fewest in 
Any Year Since 1906 


Safety campaigns in the coal industry 


| are reducing the number of accidents, with 
| 1931 promising a new low record, accord- 


ing to Scott Turner, Director of the Bu- 
Mr, Turner’s statement, 
issued Sept. 29 by the Bureau, follows in 


| full text: 


“It would appear that the coal mining 
industry is well on its way to its banner 
year in safety,” states Mr. Turner. “I 
want to emphasize this point and bring it 
to the attention of operators and miners, 
with the hope that all will make an espe- 


| Ciat effort to operate and work safely 


during the next five months, so that an 
enviable new record may be established. 

“For the first seven months of 1931, 
there were but 838 fatalities, which is 321 
less than during the first seven month@ 
of 1930.—This is a reduction of 27.7 per 
cent in fatalities, the production of coal 
being reduced about 16.2 per cent during 
this period. If we ca: keep up the good 
work so that the fatality-rate for the 


| first seven months of the year will per- 


sist throughout the final five months, the 
total number of fatalities for the year will 
The best record since 
1906, the earliest year for which accurate 
statistics are available, was in 1922 when 
1,984 were killed. 
Rates of Previous Years 

“Studied from another angle, the death 
rate for the first seven months of 1931 
was 3.29 per million tons of coal pro- 
duced, as against 3.81 for the first seven 
months of 1930. The lowest previous death 
rate per million tons of production in 
any year since 1906 was 3.73 in 1927. It 
would be a wonderful achievement if, by 
all pulling together, this new rate could 
be maintained or bettered during the bal- 
ance of the year. Such a creditable re- 
duction in annual fatalities, to the new 
low of 3.29 deaths per million tons of 
coal mined, can not be made by the end 
of the year unless everyone concerned 


| exerts the utmost effort to bring it about. 


“The details of the present situation 
may be summarized as follows: During 
the first seven months of 1931, there was a 
material decrease in the death rate un- 
der every one of the five main causes 
of accidents in coal mining, that is, falls 
of roof or coal, haulage, gas or dust ex- 
plosions explosives, and electricity. 

“One of the best records was estab- 


+ 


|lished in the avoidance of explosions; 
| there were but four major explosion dis- 
| asters with a total of 46 deaths as against 


7 in the first seven months of 1930 with 
88 deaths. There wasn’t a major explosion 
in any bituminous coal mine of the 
United States in February, March, April, 
May, June, July or August; in fact there 
hasn’t been a major disaster in a bitumi- 
nous coal mine since Jan. 28, 1931, or 
more than 7'2 months, this being by all 
odds the longest period of immunity in 
bituminous coal mines in 30 or more 
years. 
Years of Effort 

“This good work in coal-mine safety 
thus far in 1931 is not merely good for- 
tune; it isthe culminating result of years 
of effort on the part of various agencies 
trying to remove from coal mining the 
stigma of being called one of the most 
Coal 
operators, coal-mine workers, State in- 
spectors, and various organizations, local, 


| State and nationel, among them the Bu- 


reau of Mines, have cooperated in this 
it now appears that their good 
work is bringing desired results. 

“The Bureau of Mines is particularly 
gratified at the present achievement in 
safety by the coal-mining industry; the 
Bureau feels that it has good reason to 
claim a part in what has been accom- 
plished, not only in the prevention o® 
individual accidents from falls, haulage, 
electricity and explosives, but also in the 
prevention of explosions, the occurrence 
of which in the past has so often shocked 
the entire Nation. 

“Twice within the past few months 
rock-dusting in bituminous coal mines, 
long advocated by the Bureau, has pre- 
vented the occurrence of widespread ex- 
plosions, in one case probably saving the 


| lives of many, if not most, of the 80 or 
|more persons then in the mine, and in 


the other case unquestionably saving the 
lives of approximately 150 persons in a 
mine when a local explosion occurred and 
its extension was stopped by rock-dust. 
First-aid Training 

“By giving a complete course of train- 
ing in first aid to more than 110,000 em- 
ployes of the mining industry during the 
past year, as well as a like number in 
the previous year, and a total of nearly 
400,000 in the past five years; by the es- 
tablishment and operation of a large 
number of chapters of the Holmes Safety 
Association; through distribution of more 
than 100 types of pamphlets every year 
on various phases of safety in mining, a 
total of more than 400,000 copies; in giv- 
ing a popular accident-prevention course, 
started last Fall, to more than 1,000 coal 
mine Officials, and through many other 
safety activities, the Bureau certainly has 
help in the dissemination of safety data, 
and has been of material aid to the coal- 
mining industry in achieving its present 


; excellent safety record. 


“The Bureau appreciates that a good 
safety record is possible only through the 


| continued effort of all interested persons 


and organizations. At this time of year, 


|coal mining is likely to take on much 
| additional activity with probable reopen- 


ing of closed mines, as well as with in- 
crease Of personnel and of working time 
in the mines; with this greater activity 
there is a possibility of an increase in 
the accident rate. It is urged that all 
feasible precautions be taken at this time 
to prevent accidents, and thus maintain, 
or even improve, the good record of the 
onths of the present year.” 


quests construction permit for visual broad- 
casting service. 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, requests construction permit for vis- 
ual broadcasting service. 

W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., requests modification of construc- 
tion permit. (Special experimental service), 
for additional frequencies for television. 

Action taken Sept. 28, 1931: 

KSEI Broadcasting Assn., Inc., Pocatello, 
Idaho, granted renewal of license. This 
application was heretofore set for hearing 
because their facilities had been applied 
for. This request has now been withdrawn. 
Also because applicants had failed to com- 
ply with G. O.’s 105, 111 and 115. They have 
now complied with these G. O.’s and hearing 
will be cancelled. 

Hearing dismissed: 

KOAC, Oregon State Agri. College, Corval- 
lis, Oreg., station now complying with order 
requiring full use of facilities. 

KWSC, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash., because application of KFPM, 
Spokane, for facilities of KWSC were with- 
drawn. KWSC to get regular license. 

License extended: * 

WQDQ. Ford Motor Co.; WFO, Dearborn, 
Mich.; WCQ, Lansing, Ill.; license extended 
to Oct. 30. pending decision on applications 
for renewal. 

Hearing granted: 

Power Oil Co., Macon, Mo., order of de- 
feu't on hearing Sept. 11, rescinded and 
applicant granted hearing Oct. 6, 1931. 
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Business Levels Pound Devaluation Increases 
Continue Lower British Prices, Curtails Buying 
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In Dallas District Monetary Developments in Dominions 


viewed by Department of Commerce 





Declines in Wholesale and 
Retail Sales Shown for. 
August, Due to Drop in 
Agricultural Prices 


Datias, Tex., Sept. 29—Due to the de- 
cline in the price of cotton and other 
agricultural commodities retail sales in 
rural districts and wholesale trade were 
lower than usual in the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District during the last month, 
according to the monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
A majority of wholesale lines failed to 
show the usual seasonal increase in Au- 
gust and distribtuion in all lines showed | 
a decrease from a year ago, the report 
stated. The district summary follows in 
full text: 

The drastic decline in the price of cot- 
ton and a further moderate recession in 
tke price of many other agricultural com- |, 
modities greatly reduced the farmers’ pur- 
chasing and debt paying power, which 
was reflected in the poor consumer de- 
mand for merchandise in rural sections 
and in smaller than usual purchases at 
wholesale establishments. Sales in a ma- 
jority of wholesale lines, from which re- 
ports are received by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, failed to show the usual sea- 
sonal expansion in August, and distribu- 
tion in all reporting lines reflected a large 
decline from a year ago. Merchants con- 
tinue to buy very cautiously, orders be- 
ing for small quantities to cover mostly 
immediate needs. While retail distribution 
in larger centers, as evidenced by sales 
of department stores, was 16 per cent 
smaller than in August last year, the de- 
cline was smaller than in July, and sales 
reflected a gain of 12 per cent over the 
low July volume which was more than 
seasonal. 


Failures Increase 

After declining for three consecutive 
months, the business mortality rate turned 
upward in August. The number of com- | 
mercial failures was considerably larger 
than in either the previous month or the | 
corresponding month last year. The in- 
debtedness of defaulting firms was only | 
slightly larger than in July and showed | 
a smaller increase over the corresponding 
month last year than was the case in 
the previous month. 

Tempering to some extent the effect of 
the decline in the price of agricultural 
commodities is the larger prospective pro- | 
duction of the district's principal crops. 
$n the basis of Sept. 1 estimates of the | 
Department of Agriculture, the indicated 
production of practically all crops for this 
district showed an increase over that a 
month earlier and in most instances 
greatly exceeds the actual production in 
1930. The improved outlook for food and 
feed crops is particularly encouraging as 
ample supplies are assured for use during 
the coming season. Weather conditions 
have been very favorable for harvesting | 
and good progress has been made with 
most crops. Cotton picking has proceeded 
slowly due in part to the lateness of the 
crop. Livestock and their ranges are in 
fair to good condition in most sections 
of the district. 

Bank Loans Rise 

Federal reserve bank loans to member 
banks rose from $13,355,000 on Aug. 15 
to a seasonal peak of $14,268,000 on Sept. 
4. and then showed a steady decline to 
$13,651,000 on Sept. 15. This latter figure 
compares with $13,339,000 on the same 
date in 1930. The loans of reserve city 
banks increased slightly between Aug. 12 
and Sept. 9, but their investments were 
reduced considerably. The daily average 
of combined net demand and time de- 
posits of member banks, which amounted 
to $746,063,000 in August, reflected a fur-| 
ther decline of $17,098,000 as compared to 
July, and was $74,298,000 lower than in 
the corresponding month last year. There | 
Was a heavy demand for the United States | 
securities issued on Sept. 15. Subscriptions 
to the one-year 1's per cent Treasury 
Certificates totaled $33,706,500 but allot- | 
ments of only $2,088,000 were made. On 
the other hand, allotments of $49,985,150 
were made against the $57,075,150 sub- 
scriptions to the 24-year 3 per cent Treas- 
ury Bonds. 

The volume of building reflected a fur- 
ther decline. The valuation of permits 
issued at principal cities was 15 per cent 
less than in July, and 61 per cent below 
August, 1930. The production and ship- 
ments of cement reflected a decline as 
compared to the previous month, but ship- 
ments were moderately larger than a year | 
ago. 


Trade at Low Level 
In Kansas City Area 


Retail Sales Fail to Increase at 
Seasonal Rate 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29.—Quiet busi- 
ness conditions prevailed in the Tenth 


Federal Reserve District in August, the} 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City} 


stated in its monthly review made public 
Sept. 29. Crop conditions were not as 


@ favorable as they were a month ago, it 


was revealed. Retail sales did not in- 
crease at the customary seasonal rate and 
wholesale trade declined. The district 
summary, in full text, follows: 

Business conditions in the Tenth Dis- 
trict continued quiet during August and 
crop conditions were not as favorable 
Sept 1 as one month earlier. Sales at 
retail increased over July by less than 
the customary seasomal proportions, and, 
contrary to the usual trend, wholesale 
trade declined. 

Corn Prospects Reduced 

Unfavorable weather reduced corn 
prospects in the district during August 
and this year’s crop is now estimated by 
the Government, on the basis of Sept. 1 
conditions, as 5,029,000 bushels short of 


last year’s production, whereas Aug. 1 in- | 


dications were for a crop of 31,050,000 
bushels greater than was harvested in 
1930. Other unharvested crops suffered 
from the hot, dry weather in August and 
the first half of September. 

There was an unusually heavy move- 
ment of cattle to market in August as 
compared to July and to August, 1930, 
due to the seasonal movement of grass 
cattle to market, higher feed cattle prices, 
and a shortage of range feed. The move- 
ment of stocker and feeder livestock to 
the Corn Belt for feeding purposes was 
also unusually heavy for August. 

Wheat Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at primary markets 
declined by more than the average sea-| 
sonal amount in August as compared to 
July, but were slightly larger than last 
August. Receipts of all other classes of 
grain were substantially smaller than in 
July this year or August, 1930. 

@ilour production was seasonally larger 
in August than in July, but the increases 
over that month was less than is usual. 
Restriction and proration by State au- 


@ thorities reduced crude oil production ap- | 


proximately one-third as compared to the| 
preceding month or the corersponding 
month last year. Bituminous coal pro- 


higher prices 


| paign” 


| ments. C 
| timistic concerning 


{with heavy 


| eign exchange and banknotes. 
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in the pound sterling are reported in a, 


cablegram, to the Department of Com- 


merce from Commercial Attache William 
L. Cooper, London. 

“There has been a curtailment in retail 
buying, with the exception of a sharp in- 
crease for some imported merchandise, 
such as canned goods, in anticipation of 
(in terms of British cur- | 
rency). Prices of raw materials are being 
adjusted to offset the decline in the value 
of currency. The “buy British goods cam- 
is experiencing a renewed and 
strong stimulus. 

“Wholesale and retail prices of many 
lines of imported goods are being in- 
creased 20 to 33 per cent; there are also 
some increases in similar goods of British 
manufacture. Forward purchasing of 
most foreign goods is being stopped or 
restricted, pending steadier exchange) 
rates and settlement of outstanding dif-| 
ferences over methods and terms of pay- 
Manufacturing industries are op- 
improvement in the 
export outlook, but it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the competitive advantage, 
owing to depreciation of the pound, may 
be partly offset by corresponding protec- 
tive measures on the part of other 
countries. 

“Stock exchange quotations for indus- 
trial stocks are higher, while those for 
government securities are decreased. New 
regulations for the stock exchange allow 
cash dealings only; they practically pro- 
hibit the purchase of foreign securities 


Legislative Schedule 
Is Being Maintained 


“The legislative schedule is being main- 
tained, with the continued probability of 
an early dissolution of parliament to be 


| followed by a general election as soon as 


possible. The general situation continues 
orderly and quiet. ; : 
“Although depreciation of sterling is ex- 
pected to afford, in effect, a measure of 
protection—at least, temporarily—to do- 
mestic production, nevertheless, a strong 
demand continues for protective tariff 
legislation. - 
“Cotton trading has been greatly stim- 
ulated by hopes of export trade revival. 
Spot sales of raw cotton Sey, 24 to 26, 
inclusive, aggregated more than 90,000 
bales; yarn business has expanded greatly, 
forward bookings. Four 
Lancashire cotton mills, having together 





| 315,000 spindles, are reported to be re- 


opening.” . 

The statement of the Department on 
business in New Zealand follows in full 
text: 

“New Zealand's primary products have 
been temporarily assisted by the rise on 
the English market, but the general im- 
pression is that the country will be af- 
fected along with England in the drop 
of the pound sterling, according to a cable 
from Trade Commissioner Julian B. Fos- 


lter, of the Wellington office of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 

“Automotive trade continues stagnant 
with drastic price cutting endeavoring to 
clear upstocks. Rumors are that motor 
car importers will import surplus Ameri- 
can cars from Australia when necessary 
in order to avoid paying extra exchange. 

“Customs revenue estimates greatly up- 
set and revision of the budget is expected 
momentarily. 

“Increased prices already noted on 
United States commodities on hand and 
under the present conditions United States 
exporters have an uphill battle in compe- 
tition with the English.” 

The Department's announcement of at- 
tempts to stabilize the drachma in Greece 
follows in full text: 


Greece Raises Bank Discount 
Rate to 12 Per Cent 


“The discount rate of the Bank of 
Greece has been increased from 9 to 12 
per cent, effective Sept. 28, Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Ralph B. Curren at 
Athens informs the Department of Com- 
merce by cable. 

“Further measures for stabilization of 
the drachma imposed by a decree effective 
on the same date have established the 
control of foreign exchange under the 
monopoly of the Bank of Greece on all 
transactions in gold, gold currencies for- 
The decree 
also provides that all deposits in Greece 
in foreign exchange currencies or bank- 
notes can only be withdrawn in drachmas 
by writing.” 

The Commerce Department's statement 


|of Canadian business as effected by de- 
| velopments in the British exchange fol- 


lows in full text: 

“In applying the usual rule that on 
importations into Canada from countries 
the value of whose curencies has appre- 
ciate or depreciated materially with re- 
lation to the Canadian dollar, the con- 
version of such foreign values to Canadian 
dollars shall be at the current rates of 
exchange of the respective foreign cur- 
rencies at the time and place of exporta- 
tion to Canada, the Canadian customs au- 
thorities have issued instructions to col- 
|lectors for their guidance in such mat- 
| ters, according to a telegram from Com- 
}mercial Attache L. W. Meekins at Ottawa 
received at the Department of Commerce. 

“Under these instructions, the Canadian 
customs collectors are to require the pres- 
entation of a certificate either by a consul, 
Canadian trade commissioner, or a bank, 
showing the exchange rate at the time 
}and place of shipment. The form pre- 


scribed in the Canadian law for such cer~, 


tificate, which shippers to Canada should 
now obtain and attach to their invoices 
is as follows: 

“Date — 
that at the date of exportation 
described in the within or 
the true value of the cur- 
rency in which the invoice is made out 
as compared with the standard dollar of 
Canada, is at the rate of (dollars, cents) 
— per (unit of currency of invoice) — 
(Note: The currency referred to in this 
certificate is that of the country from 
which the goods are exported direct to 
Canada and in which the home consump- 
tion value is shown on the invoice.)” 


“I certify 
of the goods 
annexed invoice 


Denmark Returned to 
Gold Standard in 1927 


Up to the end of July this year, Den- 
mark, which country on Sept. 28 an- 
nounced temporary suspension of the gold 
standard, had total gold holdings of $46,- 
000,800, which amount it had held for the 
past two years, according to figures of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Denmark, like Norway and Sweden 
which countries announced the previous 
day that they had temporarily suspended 
the gold standard, has been off the gold 
Standard in previous years, only having 
returned to the gold standard on Jan. 1, 
1927, according to information in the files 
of the Treasury Depatiment. The fol- 
lowing additional information was made 


duction was the smallest for that 
on 12 years’ records. 

Building operations in the principal 
cities expanded slightly as compared to 
July, but were substantially smaller than 


month 


jin the like month of all preceding years 


since 1920. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNnrTep States Darr 
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{ 


Re-| 


avaiMble from the files and records of 
the Department: 

Denmark was a member of the Scandi- 
navian Monetary Union. According to the} 
treaties of 1873 and 1875 the gold and 
silver coins of any one of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries were lawful money in 
all of them. 

Before the World War Denmark was 
on the gold standard. The standard 
monetary unit was the krone, containing | 
0.44803 of a gram of gold 0.900 fine, and/| 
worth 26.798456 cents. In practice, gold 
was usually taken to the National Bank 
of Denmark, which was required to buy | 





it at the rate of 2,480 kroner per kilogram | 
of fine gold, less than one-fourth per 
cent for minting. Practically no gold coin 
was in actual circulation. The currency 
circulating consisted of notes of the na-| 
tnonal bank (which were in denomina- 
tions as low as five kroner) and about 


25,000,000 of silver and small coin. Silver 
was coined in denominations of 2, 1, 
€.25 and 0.10 kroner. 

The notes of the national bank were 


redeemable in gold on demand prior to 
Aug. 2, 1914. The issue was unlimited, 
except -that the bank had to maintain a 
cash reserve of 50 per cent against the 
notes outstanding and liquid assets equal 
to 125 per cent of the remainder. The 
reserve might consist of legally current 
coin, gold bullion, and noninterest bear- 
ing balances with the central banks of | 
Norway, Sweden and Germany. 

However, it was provided that legal coin | 
(gold and silver) must equal 
than 60 per cent of the 
However, in case of emergency, such as in 
the Autumn of 1907, reserve requirements 
could be suspended by an order in council, 


in which case a special tax had to be| 


paid to the government. 


During the early period of the World| 


War exchange rates on London, Paris, 
New York and Hamburg (until October, 
1914), were above the gold export point 
as credits in these centers were called 
home. Curiously enough, during part of 
this period, kroner were quoted at a 
premium in New York at the same time 
that dollars were quoted at a premium in 
Copenhagen. 

Ordinarily, under such circumstances as 
existed in 1914, drastic measures would 


|have been taken to bring the exchange 


rate down to the gold point by a very 
high discount rate. 


But the circumstances of the war were | 


considered so unusual that no such action 
was taken. Instead, the convertibility of 
the notes of the national bank was sus- 
pended (Aug. 2, 1914), and an embargo 
was placed on the exportation of gold 
(Aug. 6, 1914). 

Gold began to be imported into 
country during the war, and the gold re- 


}in the monthly review of the Federal Re- 


not less | 
note reserve. | 


the | 


Show Decline in 
St. Louis Region 


Seasonal Improvement Re- 
tarded by Unusually Hot) 
Weather, Says Report ef 
Reserve Bank 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Sept. 29—The trend of 
commercial and industrial activity in the 


Eighth Federal Reserve District contin- 
ued downward during August, it is stated 


serve Bank of St. Louis just issued. Signs 
of improvement ordinarily noted during 
the first three weeks of September were 
less in evidence than in former years, the 


| Bank stated, due to unusually hot weather 
| which retarded sales and resumption of 


manufacturing operations. The district 
summary foNows in full text: 
Influenced by the usual seasonal quiet- 
ness and depressed business conditions 
elsewhere, the trend of commercial and 
industrial activities in the Eighth Federal 


| Reserve District continued downward dur- 


ing August. Unusually hot weather dur- 
ing the first three weeks of September 
militated against the movement of many 
lines of merchandise, and interfered with 
plans for resumption of operations at nu- 
merous manufacturing plants, with the 
result that signs of betterment in busi- 
ness which ordinarily appear at this time 
were less in evidence than in former years. 


Buyers Conservative 


Failure of commodity prices to advance 
or to exhibit a tendency to stabilize at 
their recent low levels, weakness in the 
security markets and the further decline 
in values of farm products combined to 
|}emphasize the cautious and conseravtive 
attitude of merchants and the general 
public in the manner of filling their re- 
quirements for goods. This was particu- 
larly the case with reference to future 
|commitments, purchasing being almost 
universally on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
| Without exception, the volume of busi- 
ness transacted in August by lines inves- 
| tigated by this bank was below that of 
;the same month in 1930, and the average 
{during the past decade. Barring a few 
\classifications directly affected by seasonal 
{ considerations, such as dry goods, men's 
|hats, stoves “and groceries, the August 
volume was smaller than in July, and 
where increases occurred, they were less 
{than the average in recent years. *In 
}the comparison with a year ago, a con- 
siderable part of the decline was accounted 
|for by the sharp decline in prices, the 
} actual unit volume handled making a rela- 
tively much better showing than the dollar 
amount. Almost universally demands cen- 
ter on the cheaper descriptions of mer- 
chandise. Price concessions are insisted 
upon by ultimate consumers, and _ this 
attitude ramifies back to wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 


serve grew from 144,000,000 kroner in May, | 


1916, to 227,000,000 kroner in May, 1920. 

Denmark did not return to a gold stand- 
ard, however, until Jan. 1, 1927, and this 
standard was maintained until Sept. 28, 
1931. 


Readjustment Is Urged 
In Monetary System 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
matters. There is a material number of 
members of the two Houses of Congress 
who favor an international conference on 
silver and I believe that such a conference 
should be called. 

Opportunity Cited 

| “T think an opportunity for a general 
conference on world economics was lost 
at the time of the convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Chambers of 
Commerce at Washington last June. The 
President at that time sent word that they 
must not consider the tariff, war debts, or 
reparations. That was stated in speeches 
at that time. I think there was then 
missed what would have been a wonder- 
ful opportunity for a conference on eco- 
nomic problems by foremost men in the 
economic field of various countries. There 
was an opportunity for the business men 
of the world to consider these substan- 
tial economic problems. The discussion 
would have involved the question of gold 
and silver, on which there might have 
been a meeting of the great business 
minds of the world, along with considera- 
tion of other economic subjects.” 


Bids for Treasury Loan . 








Of 100 Millions Opened | 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced Sept. 29 that the tenders for 
$100,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
Treasury bills dated Sept. 30, 1931. and 
maturing Dec. 30, 1931, which were offered 
on Sept. 24, 1931, were opened at the 
Federal reserve banks on Sept. 28. 

The total amount applied for was $213,- 
103,000. Except for one bid for $1,000 at 
the rate of about one-fifth of 1 per cent, 
the highest bid made was 99.876, equiva- 
lent to an interest rate of about 0.49 per 
cent on an annual basis. 
accepted was 99.647, equivalent to an in- 
terest rate of about 1.40 per cent on an 
annual basis. The total amount of bids 
accepted was $100,761,000. The average 
price of Treasury bills to be issued is 
99.692. The average rate on a bank dis- 


count basis is about 1.22 per cent.—Z/ssued | 


by the Department of the Treasury. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








As of Sept. 29 
New York, Sept. 29 trne Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York .today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
§22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 














Austria (echilling) .....acevesceccece 14.0318 
REE SUR as wane bhk 13.9115 
Bulgaria (16V) .......scsccccece ° 7143 
Czechoslovakia (Krome) ..secsseess 2.9615 
Denmark (Krone) ....cc-ccccvesece 21.8863 
meee §«(OMNE) ... cccescscsanees 384.8058 
Finland (markka) 2.5129 
France (franc) pes 3.9390 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.6550 
Greece (drachma) 1.2853 
Hungery (pengo) 17.4490 
Italy (lira) .... as 4.9179 
Netherlands (/guilder) 40.9613 
Norway (Krone) ....ssccccccseccces 21.3863 
WUE, CBART) oi ccc cadsenceeecace 11.1750 
POPGUARL (GRBUGA) ccciccccccavecees 4.4250 
Rumania (10)... coccccscccccecese 5920 
Spain (Peseta) ... wceccccscvccvccene 
Sweden (KrOMA)  ...ccseccscvcececs 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yuscalavia (Gimar) ..ccccesvceccace 
Mone Bene (GONSl) .oscccccacsscee 
China (Shanghai tael) .......+.6. 
China (Mexican dollar) .......+.. 
China (Yuan dollar) .......eceeees 22.2916 
SGin (FUMES) 2. cencccveccosese - 28.2000 
Japan (yen) chen cee maaan e .- 49.2978 
Singapore (dollar) .......+.. «++» 46.0000 
Canada (dollar) ......seeeseeees &. 89.5000 
Cubm (POEBO) 2... eccccccesccsccccece 99.9550 
Mexico (peso) ‘ - 34.2800 
Argentina (peso, gold) 4 §5.1092 
Brazil (milreis) 5.4583 
Chile (peso) 12.0600 
Uruguay (PeSO) ...cercccccceceeen 37.8333 
| COLOMDIA (POSO) cecsccecesteeeeeree 96.5700 
| Bar silver ..ccccccccccccsvcece seeees 28.1250 


The lowest bid | 


Heavy Goods Unimproved 


The situation in iron and steel, building 
materials and the general run of goods 
of the heavier and more permanent sort, 
showed no improvement during the period, 
August and early September witnessing 
the lowest point of the year in produc- 
tion and distribution of these commodi- | 
lies, 

Taken as a whole, the last 30 days were 
favorable for agriculture, and excepting 
cotton and several less important produc- 
tions, the earlier indications of heavy 
yields and high quality were reiterated 
in the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture based on Sept. 1 conditions. Farm 
operations of all sorts have progressed 
well, save for some interruption in prep- 
arations for planting Fall crops occa- 
sioned by the extremely high tempera- 
tures and lack of rainfall in early Sep- 
tember. 


Retail Trade Declines 

Measured by sales of department stores 
in the principal cities of the district, the 
volume of retail trade in August was 8 
per cent smaller than during the same 
month in 1930 and for the first eight 
months the volume was approximately 
11 per cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Combined sales 
ot all wholesaling and jobbing firms re- 
porting to this bank were 19 per cent 
smaller in August than for the same 
month in 1930, and 2 per cent less than 
the July total this year; for the first 
|eight months this year the total was 14 
| per cent smaller than for the same period 
| in 1930. 

The value of permits issued for new 
construction in the five largest cities of 
the district in August was 20 per cent and 
39 per cent smaller, respectively, than a 
month and a year earlier. Construction 
contracts let in the Eighth District in 
August were 6 per cent less than in July | 
and 30 per cent smaller than in August, 
1930. Dekits to individual accounts in 
August were 12.5 per cent smaller than 
in July, and about one-fourth smaller 
than in August, 1930; for the year through 
August the total was one-fifth less than 
for the same period in 1930. The amount 
of savings accounts on Sept. 2 was 
Slightly lower than a month and a year 
earlier. 


Freight Traffic Lower 


Due chiefly to backwardness 
|movement of grain, cotton and _ fuel, 
freight traffic of railroads operating in 
this district failed to show the usual sea- 
sonal gain during the last 30 days, and} 
the volume continued substantially below | 
the similar period a year and two years 
ago. According to officials of the roads, | 
competition of trucks, pipe lines and other | 
means of transportation, figures more im- 
portantly in their traffic than heretofore. | 
For the country as a whole loadings of | 
revenue freight for the first 35 weeks this 
| year, or to Aug. 29, totaled 25,658,035 cars, 
against 31,428,015 cars for the correspond- 
ing period last year and 35,377,737 cars| 
in 1929. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railway Asso- 
ciation, which handles interchanges for 
28 connecting lines, interchanged 167,311 
loads in August against 171,931 loads in 
July and 197,862 loads in August, 1930. | 
During the first nine days of September 
the interchange amounted to 42,356 loads, 
against 42.412 loads during the corre-| 
sponding period in August, and 52,183 
loads during the first nine days of Sep- 
tember, 1930. 


Passenger Traffic Lower 


Passenger traffic of the reporting roads 
ir August declined 30 per cent as com- 
pared with the same month in 1930. Es- 
timated tonnage of the Federal Barge 
Line, between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
in August was 104,000 tons, which com- 
pares with 103,444 tons in July and 84,266 
tons in August, 1930. 

Reports relative to collections during the 
past 30 days reflect little change from the 
unsatisfactory conditions existing during 
the preceding several months. Univer- 
ally there is a disposition to conserve 
cash and to postpone paying bills as long 
as possible. In the case of wholesale and 
jobbing interests, strong customers are 
meeting their obligations promptly, but 
others are slow in settling and numerous 
requésts for extensfons are reported. Dis- 
tributors of coal, pig iron, scrap iron, 
| Steel and the general run of building ma- 
terials report unsatisfactory conditions, 
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1928 ee 
1929 “ Many Failures Could Be Pre- 
1930 — ; | -vented, Pennsylvania Of- 
ae ‘ | ficer Tells National Asso- 
1928 | | ciation of Supervisors 
1929 a Oe eee Tae 
1980 | [Continued from Page 1.] 
ee ; the confidence of the banking institu- 
| tions. 
1921 } M. E. Bristow, Virginia Commissioner, 
1928 expressed the opinion that the most im- 
‘eee L emeeemeened i} portant thing just now is to keep the banks 
| open and that if passing dividends will 
1930 { |help accomplish that it should be done. 
L. J. Dickinson, Deputy Commissioner 
fen senaraa r ] from Arkansas, voiced the view that since 
1921 lead there was no provision for depreciation 
1928 f | write-off in any other item of banking as- 
1608 | ceaeeenenienl | sets it was the more important that super- 
visors do not not adopt too lenient a policy 
930 | | jin the depreciation of bonds. 
| Heretofore it has been the custom gen- 
ces eal N }erally among State and national banks, 
pmemmniome the Pennsylvania Secretary explained, to 
1v28 | $ ' carry bonds on the books of the bank at 
1929 i their market value, with depreciation in 
cae j values being either written off as losses 
or with reserves being set up for the full 
100 per cent of the decline in value. It 
en has been necessary in Pennsylvania, for 
] instance, he stated by way of illustration, 
1928 J either for collateral to be deposited by 
1929 a bank directorates to the full amount of 
ae REET’ the depreciation, or for the amount to be 
eee written off against reserves and/or sur- 
| plus. 
1921 oo | Penalty on Banks 
1928 SSS REASON f | ate aoe . +4 
his system was described by Dr. Gor- 
1929 Ee don as “unduly penalizing well managed 
‘auc EEE’ | banks which, through no incompetency 
or exercise of poor judgment, suffered 
losses in investments.” The banks in- 
ie SS | Vesting in. triple A bonds were treated 
emma \like the others, he stated, and required 
1928 ' tc care for the entire depreciation. Such 
1929 SIERO RR OROORER, |action has not been consistent with the 
re ERR nolicy followed with regard to other as- 
ee eee sets, he pointed out, since no depreciation 
| SSSSING ™~™~™C™~™C™ |] Has been required on doubtful and slow 
ens —= | | loans and discounts, which are,carried at 
ae book value, unless classified as actual 
° eaennteneienn losses, and then they are written off com- 
1920 p pletely. 
ese arse Cre “In a well managed bank,” Dr. Gordon 
poem ennareet U aa 


The chart, prepared by the Department of Commerce and appearing m 
Commerce Yearbook 1931—Vol. 1, United States, gives the comparative 
indexes for 1921, 1928, 1929 and 1930, based on monthly average 1923-1925, 
as 100, of the principal manufactured products of the United States. 
illustrates an article on Movements of Production and Domestic Trade. 


, | 
with many accounts several months | 


overdue. 

Since Sept. 1 retailers 
cities report improvement 
due partly to the return 
from vacations. Generally 
areas retail collections 
ward. Questionnaires addressed to rep- 
resentative interests in the several lines 
scattered through the district showed the 
following percentage results: 


in the larger 
in collections, 
of customers 
through the 


are back- 


Excel. Good Fair Poor 
August, 1931 0 19.1 59.1 21.8 
SUly, WSL onc ence 1.5 162 623 200 
August, 1930 + OS 85 528 38.6 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in August, accord- 
ing to Dun’s, numbered 125, involving lia- 
bilities of $830,835, against 80 failures in 
July, with liabilities of $5,298,184, and 112 
defaults for a total of $1,909,148 in Au- 
gust, 1930. 

The average daily circulation in the 
United States in August was $4,497,000,.000, 
against $4,836,000,000 in July, and $4,476,- 
000,000 in August, 1930. 


Federal Payment Is Held 
Taxable Income of Railway 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
sidering capital stock. It admits error 
in the reasoning of the Board in disal- 


lowing the alleged loss. 


Respondent does not seriously question 
the right of petitioner to have a deduction 
for this loss, but insists that under the 
condition of this record, in the absence 
of proof as to the value of the capital 
stock of the subsidiary on March 1, 1913, 
and of the accounts receivable owed by 
the subsidary to the parent company, 
there is no evidence on which to base 
any loss. That petitioner was entitled 
to some deduction cannot well be denied. 
United States v. White Dental Mfg. Co., 
supra. In United States v. Flannery, 268 
U. S. 98, it is held that where an actual 
gain was derived or an actual loss sus- 
tained from the investment the provision 
was reference to the market value on 
March 1, 1913, as the basis of estimating 
such loss is applicable. 


The court says, “we think it should 
be held that the act of 1918 imposed a 
tax and allowed a deduction to the ex- 


tent only that an actual gain was derived 
or an actual loss sustained from the in- 





Contracts for public and semipublic con-! 


struction exceeding $28,000,000 were 
awarded last week in 41 States, bringing 
the total amount since December to 
more than $2.490,000,000,_ the 
President's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief has just announced. 


Publication of the Organization’s state- 
ment, in which the projects were, listed 
by localities, was begun in the issue of 
Sept. 28. It concludes as follows: 

Oklahoma.—Holdenville, water department 
maintenance, $3,500, street department main- 


tenance, $2,850, sewer department main- 
tenance, $1,500 

Oregon,—Bend, Allen Platoon School, $78,000 
addition to Kenwood school, $16,000, school 
athletic field $5.500; Clackamas County, 
school in District 46, $30,000, remodeling 


school in District 123, $10,000, school and gym- 
nasium in Oregon City $7,500; Douglas 
County, one-room schoo], $1,000, gymnasium 
to Oakland School, $5,000: Hillsboro, repairs 
on schools, $350; Lake County, school for 
District 18, $2,979: Lincoln County, two-room 
school at Otis, $3,485, two-room addition to 
DeLobe School, $5,300, addition to school at 
Burnt Woods, $1,200, rural school, $500. al- 
terations and repairs to county schools, $5,000; 
Morrow County, country school, $500; Salem, 
athletic fleld, $900, installing lights for ath- 
letic field, $2,500, new dormitory at State Insti- 
tution for Feeble Minded, $38,950; Tillamook 
painting schools, $500, remodeling § school 
heating plant, $750, concrete tennis court 
$400. 
Pennsylvania.—Canonsburg, 
garage, $40,000; Carlisle, 
post, $120,000; Chester, junior high school 
$175,000; McAdoo, alterations and addition to 
school, $40,000; Millersburg, widening Center 
Street curbing, $6,000; Oi] City, Plummer 
Street and Maple Avenue sewers, $9,564, pav- 
ing Petroleum and East Fifth streets, $10,000 


store room and 
barracks at Army 


Clark Summit Steps, $1,200, paving Plummer 
Street, $25,000, Spring Street retaining wall, 
$6,000, ripraping river bank, $1,000, Innis 


Street water main, $1,200. East Eighth Street 
water main, $3,500; Brackenridge sewer, 
$4,995; Chester County, highway bridge, $2,842; 
Concordville, Parish House, $10,000; McKean 
County, resurfacing Pearl Street, $20,000; Mid- 


Stated, “which is able to meet its daily 
° ' obligations, 


i which is earning money, 
| Which is maintaining its reserves and 
| which is carrying its investments as a 


| Secondary reserve which it does not pro- 
| pose to sell at the present time, the so- 
called loss or difference betwen market 
|and book value is not an actual loss, but 
jrather a paper one. In the type of bank 
erence to the market value on March 1,; to which I have made reference this ap- 
1913, was applicable only where there was, parent loss probably never will be suf- 
such an actual gain or loss, that is, that | fered, for with the return of business and 
this provision was merely a limitation, an improvement in market conditions the 
upon the amount of the actual gain or) investments should, short of a national 
loss that would otherwise have been tax-| calamity, increase in price, and then the 
able or deductible.” In the present case} so-called depreciation for the most part 
considering the transaction in its en-/!or in its entirety will be wiped out.” 


It 


|tirety the investment was shown to be| Classified in F 
$162,833.84. The receipts from the trans- assified in Four Groups 
action, including the sale of the stock, Holding this belief, Dr. Gordon ex- 


j vestment, and that the provision in ref-(Department of Commerce.) 


Contracts Awarded for Public Works 
Shown to Exceed 28 Millions for Week 


which was the method of transferring | plained that his Department classified the 


the property, was $74,890.95, and petitioner) banks in Pennsylvania into four groups 
claims therefore there was a loss sus-| according to their condition and man- 
tained of $87,942.89. agement. Weekly and monthly reports 


In view of the decision in the Flannery) are required, and the banks in the fourth 
case, there being a loss shown here be-} group are examined every three months, 
tween the investment, which was made} Moreover, he explained, a system was de< 
prior to March 1, 1913, and the sale of) vised for rating the bonds held by banks 
the stock, to figure the loss the invest- and for permitting a graduated deprecia- 
ment value of March 1, 1913, must be) tion write-off based on the quality of the 
taken into consideration and the difference | securities. 
between the original investment and the) With the best grade of bonds, under 
amount for which liquidation was finally, the Gordon Plan, in case of a decline in 
made, is not the proper measure of the) market price, none of the depreciation is 
deduction allowable. The allowable de-/ actually required to be written off as loss, 
duction should be the difference between| but all is classed as doubtful. With the 
the investment value of March 1, 1913, and} next lower grade of bonds, 25 per cent 
the amount for which the Improvement! of the depreciation is written off as loss, 
Company was finally liquidated. There is! while 75 per cent is classed as doubtful. 
no evidence whatsoever upon which to, In the next lower grade 75 per cent of the 
base any finding on this subject depreciation is written off as loss while 

We are not compelled, however, for, 25 per cent is listed as doubtful. In the 
that reason to sustain a clearly erroneous lowest grade of bends only is the entire 
finding of the Board of Tax Appeals. Un- depreciation as reflected in a lower market 
der section 1226, Title 26, U. S. C. A.,, price required to be written off as loss. 


referring to the power of the reviewing Deserving Banks Helped 


court, subdivision (b) provides: “Upon such 

review, such courts shall have power to “The application of this principle,” Dr, 
affirm or, if the decision of the board) Gordon asserted, “materially helps banks 
is not in accordance with law, to modify) which are deserving of help.” It was put 
or reverse the decision of the board. with| into effect in Pennsylvania, he explained, 
or without remanding the case for a re-| last March; later it was submitted to 
hearing, as justice may require. (Feb. 26, Clearing house associations in Philadel- 
1926, c. 27, sec. 1003, 44 Stat. 110.)” We,/| Phia, Pittsburgh and other cities, to the 
therefore, feel that justice in this matter| Philadelphia reserve bank, and to the 
requires a reversal of the finding of the, bank supervisors of eight other eastern 
Board of Tax Appeals on this question! and middle western States, and approved 
and a remanding to said Board for an by all. Moreover, the speaker continued, 
allowance to petitioner of a proper legal, M¢wspapers of Sept. 11 carried an an- 
deduction. nouncement that the Comptroller of the 
Currency had adopted a similar plan for 


To be concluded in the issue sath ; ; 
: e of determining bond depreciation in national 
Oct. 1. 
‘Oe banks. 
: ae 4 : The Pennsylvania Supervisor told the 
New British Mail Plane convention delegates that he was “most 
A'tnew mail plane construcied by a pleased t. learn of the adoption of a 


British aircraft firm is said to have a top | Plan which generally involves the identical 
speed of 170 miles an hour with a land- | principles and which substantially is of 


ing speed of 66 miles and a cruising speed|the same detail by the Comptroller of 
of 145. Although a biplane, only one pair | the Currency some four months after a 
of interplane struts on each side is used.| Similar plan had been put into effect 


in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 
He asked the bank supervisors to take 
cooperative action to adopt a uniform pro- 
cedure with respect to handling bond de- 
preciation and suggested the appointment 
of a committee to bring this about and 
a second committee to “call “upon the 
Comptroller of the Currency with a view 
of cooperative action in various parts of 
the country in studying the general bank- 



















dietown, boiler house and pipe tunnel, $50,- | jng situs " The ¢ ai s 
000; Saxton, school addition, $5,500 ae ae. —" commen aim should 
Rhode Island.--Providence. fire station, $60,-| P@, according to Dr. Gordon, that of 
000, rebuilding State pier and rehouse, Strengthening and keeping banks open. 
$500,000; Pawtucket, post offi $ 000 
South Carolina.—Charleston Monument 
$80,000; Orangeburg, Fish Cultural Station 
oes U. S. TREASURY 
Tennessee.—Memphis, levee work, $550,408 - 3 
municipal water plant, $1,346,719 
Texa Anderson County, addition to STATEMENT 
Neches School, $12,000, one-room addition to 
school, $800; Galfeston, dredging work, $426,- : ore 5 
627; Randolph Field, hangar aprons, $323,500; Sept. 26. Made Pubfilic Sept. 29 
Dallas, warehouse, $30,000; Houston, paving | ; 
work, $43,100, Receipts 
Vermont.—Derby Line, inspection station Customs receipts ............. $1,780,318.92 
$93,000 Internal-revenue receipts: 
Virginia.—Arlington County, school build- | Income tax andi conte ats ‘ 660,270.41 
ing, $25,000; Johnson's Hill, Jefferson School, | Miscellaneous internal rev- 
$28,500; Floyd County, one-room school, $750, | enue Sebel aa 875,185.27 
one-room school, $750, home economics cot- Miscellaneous receipts 442,669.70 
tage, $4,100; Lynchburg, sidewalks, $15,000, im- a 
provement of Floride Avenue, $10,060; ‘Nor- Total ordinary receipts $3.758,444.30 
folk, street paving, $60,000; Langley Field Public debt receipts ‘ 25,000.00 
storm water drainage system, $33,980; Fort| Balance previous day 622,965,169.31 
Mayer, dry cleaning plant, $15,627 —_—_ 
Washington.—Clarkston, street work, $1,000; Total $626,748,613.61 
Metaline Falls, inspection station, $42,365; Expenditure 
Seattle, dike in Columbia River, $31,780, pav- ghee aia tae oe arse $5,601,573.20 
ing Lynn place, $93,494, paving Whitman Int rg blic debt seeeeee 140415 91 
Place, $43,757, bridge, $48.581; Snohomish riihg.| 7 pu! 182'213 25 
County, miscellaneous repairs on buildings ag uncs o meee 14,565.76 
playgrounds and athletic fields, $30,000, re- | anama (Cana ‘079.74 
pairs to schools, District 15, $15,000; Wenat-| All other ......+--+ssseeee trees 941,07 
chee, reservoir, $61,785, jail building, $31.400. 70 R47 
West Virginia.—New Martinsville, street p Re dae ‘expenditures .... 06.009. 067 38 
work, $2,000, sewerage work, $4,000; Glendenin ublic debt expenditures oaluwe 


. 618.240,819.75,,. 


Balance today 


high school, $25,000. 

Wisconsin. — Racine County Rochester- 
Honey, Creek Road, $45,000; Ashland, fence, 
$612, improving and constructing roads. $3,706 
Milwaukee addition to 1 $175,000 
Keenan Memorial Health Center, $175,000 
barracks and dining hall, $325,000; Granville 
Cariton School, $20,000; Superior paving 
work, $32,652. 

Wyoming.—Rock Springs, new high school, 
$300,000; Cheyenne, fire station, $85,000; oiling 
streets, $20,000; improving field at airport, | 
$15,000, lighting system at airport, $2,500, san- 
itary sewers, $22,000, trunk line sewer, $10,000, 
sanitary sewer laterals, $6,500, water exten- 
|sions, $15,000, water and sewer extensions, | 


9 . 


Total . .$626,748,613.61 
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3 Legal Checks in California 


on Practice of Medicine + + 


State Laws Strengthened to Cope With Di- 
ploma ‘Mills’ and with Purveyors and Users 
of Fraudulent Professional Credentials 


By DR. CHARLES S. PINKHAM 


Secretary-Treasurer, Board of Medical Examiners, State of California | 


ALIFORNIA has been one of the out- 
¢ standing States in waging a relentless 
warfare against both the dealers in 
fraudulent professional credentials and 
against those who, by fraud, attempt to se- 
cure a license to treat the sick and afflicted. 


There are now 81 acceptable medical 
schools in the United States that maintain a 
high standard of educational excellence. The 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association 
and the Federation of Medical Examining 
Boards are administrative bodies that share 
with these excellent medical schools the edu- 
cational responsibilities so necessary to sup- 
ply adequately trained and properly qualified 
practitioners of medicine and surgery. 


+ + 


Fraudulent credentials will be found just 
as long as there are dishonest persons in this 
world of ours; hence, it becomes necessary to 
erect legal obstacles and pass punitive meas- 
ures with penalties sufficiently severe to dis- 
courage the making and the use of profes- 
sional credentials. 

Enacted regulatory measures designed to 
control this situation are effective only when 
administered honestly and fearlessly by an 
executive officer trained by long experience 
in evaluating credentials, and who has ac- 
cumulated a resourceful fund of nation-wide 
historic knowledge regarding medical educa- 
tion and licensure. 

Weak corporation laws in California as 
well as in many other States permit @ so- 
called “university” or “medical college” or 
any other professional school to obtain from 
the State a charter with power to operate. 
The incorporators are not called upon to 
make any showing of financial responsibility, 
physical equipment or teaching personnel. 

In California, five persons, perhaps feeling 
the urge to gather in some easy money, can 
frame a legal document known as “articles 
of incorporation” bristling with the most 
formidable legal verbiage, empowering the 
corporation to do everything. This document 
with a fee is filed in the Secretary of State’s 
office, and—behold—the State thereupon con- 
fers power to said corporation to grant any 
kind of a professional degree and to issue 
any kind of a professional diploma. In the 
majority of instances, the “campus” is under 
the hats of the incorporators, and when they 
find any gullible purchaser for one of these 
“gold brick” diplomas, the promoters open 
their suit cases, declare a “commencement,” 
and forthwith issue an ornate though worth- 
less diploma. 

California, as well as other States, has 
taken steps to correct this evil, though much 
is yet to be done to stop the incorporation of 
“fly-by-night” colleges and to regulate the 
operation of some loosely conducted profes- 
sional schools that they may maintain a 
semblance of educational responsibility. 

The California law was strengthened by 
chapter 719, Statutes 1931, that requires an 
annual report to be filed with the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction by every 
corporation, school, college; etc., having power 
to confer any professional degree. This re- 
port shall contain the course of study offered, 
names and addresses of all students, names 
and addresses of all teachers with the sub- 
jects taught by them, the degrees granted, 
the curricula on which such degrees were 
granted and any other information concern- 
ing the educational work or activities of said 
corporation as may be required by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Failing so 
to do is a misdemeanor. 

* + 

California in this law now has an added 
agency by which she can regulate those who 
fail to furnish adequate professional educa- 
tion to students who enroll. This law will 
lower the number of victims that heretofore 
have complained that promoters of “fly-by- 





Careful Driving 
for Avoidance 
of Accidents 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


==> 


RIVING too fast for conditions is an ac- 
cident classification with which all mo- 
torists are familiar in a general way. 
But, just what does it mean specifically? Or, 
is it possible to give it a specific meaning? 

To a certain extent, at least, it is possible 
to translate the phrase into something pre- 
cise and éxact. 

In the first place, to drive too fast means 
to stop too late. All accidents happen be- 
cause persons involved did not stop in time 
to avert them. Looking at it in that fashion 
we have a chance to get something concrete 
and practical in the way of information that 
should help us to know when we are driving 
too fast for conditions. 

Three elements are involved in stopping a 
car; namely, the driver, the brake system of 
the machine, and the road. In the case of 
the driver, there is the time he spends in 
recognizing the obstacle for which he must 
stop and in the process of transferring his 
foot from the accelerator to the brake. 

Next comes the brake factor, and every 
driver should know just what can be ex- 
pected of brakes kept in good operating effi- 
ciency. 

The condition of the highway was men- 
tioned as a third factor in stopping too late 
for conditions, which is what causes mis- 
haps. The chief influence of roads upon 
Stopping distance is in their levelness. Let 
us see what a 6 per cent downgrade does at 
a speed of 10 miles an hour. Studies show 
that at such a speed on the level a car will 
stop within 6 feet. A 6 per cent grade makes 
10 feet the stopping distance. At 30 miles an 
hour, a 6 per cent drop in the road line in- 
creases the normal stopping distanc: from 54 
feet to 95; and at 60 miles an hour from 216 
feet to 377. 


night” colleges have influenced them to pay 
large sums for a most inadequate course and 
a valueless though ornate diploma. 


California has been the “birthplace” of 
more than one diploma mill, but the “wares” 
of these “mills” have not been accepted by 
the Board of Medical Examiners of the State 
of California. 

The Pacific Coast Medical College, oper- 
ated in San Francisco some 30 years ago, was 
one of the earlier diploma mills. It is re- 
ferred to in the early correspondence as a 
“fraudulent institution which was closed by 
the Board of‘ Medical Examiners and the 
graduates of which college have never been 
admitted to practice in this State.” The 
name was changed in 1903 to the West Coast 
Medical College. It has been reported that 
31 medical diplomas were issued from this 
institution that existed only on paper. 
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Sporadic attempts have been made to forge 
credentials from reputable California medical 
colleges or to obtain from them by fraud 
bona fide medical credentials. More than 
one bogus medical diploma bearing the name 
of a defunct California medical college has 
been discovered through the vigilance of the 
executive officer of the California Board of 
Medical Examiners whose diligent care in the 
scrutiny of all professional credentials has 
spared California the ignominy of falling 
victim to the scheming diploma mill opera- 
tors. 


Years of administrative experience have 
led to the perfection of a California Board of 
Medical Examiners application blank that, 
when fully completed, furnishes a searching 
survey of the applicant’s personal history 
and professional credentials with recent 
photograph attached, all attested before a 
notary public. When seeking a license in 
California on the basis of a medical license 
issued in another State, the executive officer 
of said State Board is required to make cer- 
tification of his record. The college that 
granted the professional degree is also called 
upon for certification, and the applicant 
must file his diploma. 

The necessity of this detailed procedure 
was made evident by the disclosures of the 
national diploma mill uncovered in 1923, 
which featured traffic in a large supply of 
fraudulent credentials, professional diplomas, 
licenses to practice in a very few States all 
relating to medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
chiropractic, naturopathy, divinity ordination 
certificates, university degrees, fraudulent 
certificates bearing the name of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of at 
least two States, high school diplomas and 
credentials, etc. 

Threatened in 1916 by legal action by the 
Board of Medicai Examiners for questionable 
proceedings in the issuing of medical creden- 
tials, its attorney reported the corporation 
dissolved; however, a host of medical di- 
plomas bearing the name of the Pacific Med- 
ical College were assertedly issued for a cash 
consideration as late as 1924, though dated in 
1917, that is, one year after the corporation 
was dissolved. 

+ + 


The eclectic medical examining boards in 
three States were reported as granting li- 
censes to graduates of these low-grade Mis< 
souri medical colleges. Unsuccessful attempts 
by writ of mandate were made to force the 
California Board of Medical Examiners to 
grant licenses to graduates of these discred- 
ited medical schools. 

In 1923, the “racket” had become so com- 
prehensive, with ramifications in foreign 
countries, that the bubble burst when a 
shrewd reporter on a St. Louis, Mo., paper 
went through the mill, purchased medical 
and chiropractic diplomas, and reported that 
for a cash consideration he was offered at 
least one State medical license. 

So comprehensive had been the growth of 
the degrees-conferring visionary colleges that 
reports related under one roof in Washing- 
ton, D. C., were listed 50 “educational insti- 
tutions,” and that in the City of Washington 
one group of men had incorporated 200 “col- 
leges” and “universities.” 

Diploma mill investigations were waged ac- 
tively in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 
and Texas. 

Although thorough investigation disclosed 
but two instances where California licenses 
had been obtained by fraud, yet the odium 
attached to the prominence of Pacific Med- 
ical College credentials bartered by the na- 
tional diploma mill, stirred the California 
Board to renewed interest in strengthening 
our laws to cope with the purveyors and 
users of fraudulent professional credentials. 
In this fight for decent standards and to 
punish the offenders, the California Board 
Was opposed by astute attorneys, and had 
the funds of the medical board been limited. 
the battle would have been lost. Witnesses 
brought from Missouri and elsewhere testi- 
fied to the purchase and sale of Pacific Med- 
ical College diplomas as well as transcripts 
showing an alleged course of medical study 
completed by the purchaser. The medical 
license of the president and owner of the 
Pacific Medical College was revoked. After 
four years consumed in the usual court pro- 
cedures involved in cases on appeal, the 
higher court sustained the California Board's 
revocation. 

California’s experience in attempting to 
penalize those who sell or attempt to use 
fraudulent credentials disclosed that our 
State law was deplorably weak. 


+ + 


Difficulties encountered in endeavoring to 
punish the diploma mill conspirators in Cali- 
fornia brought about the introduction by the 
California Board of Medical Examiners of 
what is termed the “diploma mill bill” passed 
by the Legislature in 1927, The Osteopathic 
and Chiropractic Boards, created by a vote 
of the people of California at the 1922 gen- 
eral election, joined with the Medical Board 
in supporting this meritorious measure, now 
a law which makes illegal the use or sale of 
any fraudulent diploma, credentials, etc., in 
an attempt to secure from any of the licens- 
ing boards mentioned, a license to practice 
the healing art. The penalty for violation 
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QUARANTINE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FOOD IMPORTS 


Plant Quarantine and Control Administration Guards 
Quality of Foreign Fruit and Vegetables 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 
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The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By LEE A. STRONG 


Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, Department of Agriculture 


HE wide range of latitude embraced 
by the continental United States, its 
topographical and its climatic diver- 

sity, render possible the varied and enor- 
mously valuable horticulture of this 
country. It might naturally be concluded 
that, with respect to the production of 
fruits and vegetables, ranging from the 
subtropical fruits of California, and 
Florida and other States of the sunny 
South, to the deciduous fruits and crisp 
vegetables grown in the temperature zone 
of the northern States, this country 
should be self-supporting, with the ex- 
ception of strictly tropical products. 
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Formerly the American housewife has 
been content to obtain fresh fruits and 
vegetables in their season, but in recent 
years the improved transportation facili- 
ties make local seasons appear to be 
without significance. Fresh green peas, 
tender string beans, even luscious straw- 
berries, or other short-season. fruits are 
now available in our markets throughout 
the year. In large measure this is ac- 
complished by taking advantage of what 


seasons from the Gulf States to those 
of the Canadian border. 

In order to fill temporary gaps in the 
supply of fresh foodstuffs produced with- 
in the United States, our distributors call 
on the growers of the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, and other countries. Most people 
will be surprised to learn that a formid- 
able quantity, not only of tropical fruits 
but also of green vegetables, is annually 
imported from tropical and other for- 
eign countries and brought in from the 
insular Territories of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket, to provide producis not available in 
the United States, and to extend the 
period of supply of fresh vegetables. 

+ + 

For example, in round numbers there 
were imported during the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1930, no fewer 
than 64,500,000 bunches of bananas, 
more than a million crates of lemons, 
about 7,000,000 pounds of sour limes, 
1 1-3 million crates of pineapples, over 
7,000,000 pounds of grapes, nearly 10,- 
000,000 pounds of grapefruit, 2,000,000 
pounds of mandarin oranges, approxi- 
mately 6%, million pounds of avocados, 


and more than 31, million pounds of 


fruits of the cranberry family. Among 
the principal fresh vegetables, we im- 
ported 6%; million pounds of string and 
lima beans, no less than 42,000,000 pounds 
of cabbage, 7'2 million pounds of egg- 
plants, 2,000,000 of endive, 214 million of 
garlic, over 2%, million of horse-radish, 
over 5,000,000 pounds of melons, 1612 
million pounds of chestnuts, nearly 56,- 
000,000 pounds of onions, 30,000,000 
pounds of fresh peas, 1414 million pounds 
of peppers, 1614 million pounds of pota- 
toes, and the enormous aggregate of 142,- 
000,000 pounds of tomatoes, besides 
smaller quantities of numerous other 
fresh vegetables, which are tabulated in 
detail in the Annual Report of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration. 
+ + 

pias pests, native or introduced, al- 

ready exact an annual toll upon our 
horticulture of many millions of dollars 
as the cost of their board bill. This toll 


might be vastly augmented by the con- 
tinued invasion of serious plant enemies 
from foreign countries, only a small pro- 
portion of which have as yet become 
established in the United States. For 


territorial fresh fruits and vegetables; 
(2) the regulation and control of their 
importation under precautions designed 
to prevent imperiling the domestic cul- 
tures. 

Prior to the passage of the Plant Quar- 
antine Act of 1912, there was no legal 
authority for measures to prevent this 
costly invasion of plant enemies. The 
Act created an organization (then called 
the Federal Horticultural Board, but 
now known as the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration), to administer 
its provisions under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The relationship of this organization 
to our vast fruit and vegetable industries 
is now clear—the protection of those in- 
dustries from further invasion by insect 
pests and plant diseases. 

In some instances it was deemed neces- 
sary to prohibit absolutely the importa- 
tion of certain fruits and vegetables from 
particular countries, lest these products 
introduce their known attendant ene- 
mies. In other cases it has been found 
practicable to continue to permit entry 
subject to prescribed safeguards. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 1, Mr. Strong will tell of some of the quarantines which have 
been established for the protection of the fruit and vegetable industries. 
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might be called the progression of the 


the protection of our horticulture from 
further invasion two courses are avail- 
able—(1) the exclusion of foreign and 
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New Mexico Assembles Data 
By GEORGE E. SANCHEZ, 


Director, Division of Information and Statistics, Department of Education, 
State of New Mevxico 


interest of the general education board 

of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
cooperation of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and of the University of New Mexico, 
a Division of Information and Statistics has 
been newly created in the State Department 
of Education. Such a division, long needed 
in State school administration, is a counter- 
part of similar research offices in the State 
educational offices in the more progressive of 
our States and, in some respects, similar to 
research divisions in progressive city school 
systems, 

The need has iong been felt in the admin- 
istration of schools for a coordinating agency 
which will develop educational information 
and statistics of a scientific nature. New 
Mexico, because of a limited educational in- 
come, has been unable to finance such an 
agency in the past. This lack has been rem- 
edied by the appropriation of $24,000 by the 
General Education Board to finance a re- 
search division in the State Department of 
Education over a period of four years, begin- 
ning with July 1, 1931. Previous to this date 
the General Education Board has granted a 
fellowship to the present director for a year 
of graduate study at the University of Texas. 

The program of the Division of Informa- 
tion and Statistics is concerned with general 
educational research. For the time being 
this research is being limited to four aspects 
of education: 

1. Revision of school records and reports. 

2. Supervision of research projects. 

3. Advising and cooperating with school 
boards and superintendents. 

4. Determining legislative needs and spon- 
soring educational legislation. 

The revision of school records and reports 
is made necessary in order that comprehen- 
sive and uniform educational data may be 
on record in central educational offices. This 
is a very essential preliminary step before 
survey research work can be carried on. It is 
expected that when the new system of rec- 
ords and reports is in operation county, city, 
or state-wide studies of age-grade status of 
children, of qualifications of teachers, or 
school finance, of buildings and grounds, and 
OY 
of this statute is one to three years in the 
State prison or a fine of from $1,000 to $3,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Two individuals have been convicted under 
this “diploma mill bill,” and the publicity 
given these cases has served as a warning to 
others, 

The effectiveness of a regulatory law such 
as the “diploma mill bill” depends on the 
interest of the administrative officer of the 
Board of Medical Examiners and his intui- 
tion born of vears of experience in uncover- 
ing attempts to secure a medical license by 
fraud. 


Toa, the generosity and educational 


of other related educational problems may 
be made by referring to the records on file in 
the State office. Furthermore, such a system 
of reports will make it possible for the State 
office to present in yearly reports an accurate 
view of State education. 

The supervision of research projects in- 
volves the inauguration of and assistance in 
studies of school problems among educators 
in the State. Such studies may well deal 
with sdlary schedules, testing programs, 
course of study building, rating of schools 
and teachers, free textbook needs, and other 
problems of a like nature. The number of 
educators working upon such studies may 
well range from an organization of teachers 
in a county or city school system down to-one 
individual interested in some particular 
phase of local district, county, or State edu- 
cation. 

Advising and cooperating with school 
boards and superintendents makes it neces- 
sary that, besides meeting with teachers and 
principals and addressing them upon educa- 
tional topics, the Division shall assist these 
local school authorities in the solution of 
their administrative and supervisory prob- 
lems. Oftentimes the consolidation of schools 
or the establishment of new schools presents 
difficulties in the solution of which a re- 
search worker from the State Departmegt of 
Education can be of a great deal of help to 
a county or city school superintendent or 
board. 

The legislative duties of the Division arise 
from the fact that the results of educational 
research often point to some defect in pres- 
ent laws to Which an undesirable condition 
may be attributed. Being in possession of 
the facts throygh research study the Division 
is the logical agency to assist legislators and 
educators in bringing about more satisfac- 
tory legislative control of State schools. In 
this connection, the publication of scientific 
data pertaining to school conditions in the 
State is very valuable and essential. Results 
of research projects must be put to practical 
use in the schools to which the findings ap- 
ply. Usually the most convenient method 
of bringing such findings to the attention of 
educators and laymen is through publication 
in educational journals and in newspapers. 
These media serve a very valuable purpose in 
convincing professional people as well as lay- 
men concerning the real needs of the schools. 

It is expected that during the first four 
years of its existence the Division of Infor- 
mation and Statistics will be able to prove 
its value in State educational administration 
through scientific research useful to the 
schools of the State. In this way it can 
probably be assured of continued existence 
through State financial support when the 
end of the four-year period during which 
the General Education Board is to finance 
the Division has come to an end. 
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President o: the United States 1923-1929: 
“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 
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Lack of Cultural Influences 


as Cause of Crime 


Boys without Home, School, Church or 
Work Training Fail to Learn Right from 
Wrong, Says State Welfare Worker 


By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


T IS very significant in public work, par- 
ticularly in the welfare field, that busy 
citizens find time to interest themselves 

in an organized program for the welfare of 
the coming generation. 


The Department of Public Welfare of the 
State of Illinois expends half of the money 
which is collected by the State of Illinois 
through taxation of property. 

I mention that for two reasons, first, that 
one may know that the Department is a con- 
sequential one and second that you may have 
a better appreciation than you have ever 
had before of the fact that much of the 
money we pay to the State in which we live 
is not spent for government, as was origi- 
nally contemplated in the Constitution of the 
State, but is now being expended for the 
public service. 


With that background, I desire to discuss 
a practical program of how citizens of the 
various States may give a service to their 
own children in building a better manhood 
and womanhood for the generation in which 
the children of today will play an active 
part. 

+ + 


People have heard a great deal of talk 
about the cost of crime. Senator James J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, former Secretary of 
Labor, told me some weeks ago that the sta- 
tistical bureau of the Department of Labor 
shows that the annual turnover of the United 
States of America was about $60,000,000,000. 
I know and could prove to you that the cost 
of anti-social action in the United States is 
somewhere between $15,000,000,000 and $16,- 
000,000,000 a year. We are confronted, there- 
fore, with the appalling fact that one-fourth 
of all the money that passes from one citi- 
zen to another in the United States of Amer- 
ica passes because a minority of the public 
refuse to obey the law. 


In 1880, along about the time that most 
of us were being born, the State of Illinois 
had locked up in prison 65 felons for each 
100,000 of population. It is easier to remem- 
ber that is 650 to the million. Observing 
that as a key figure, watch it for the succeed- 
ing five decades. It went down steadily from 
1880 through 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, until in 
1920 we find incarcerated in the State of Ili- 
nois 55 felons for every 100,000, or 550 to the 
million, of general population, a substantial 
gain and a substantial improvement over the 
period of 40 years from 1880 to 1920. 


But in the decades between 1920 and 1930 
something happened in the United States 
of America, and we find the criminal popula- 
tion, the felon population, of the State of 
Illinois jumping in that decade from 55 per 
100,000 to 111 per 100,000 or 1,100 per million. 
It is not so easy to grasp just what that 
means.’ These felons are almost exclusively 
of the male sex. We have in Illinois 134 
women felons, and 10,600 male felons, all of 
them over the age of 16 years, so it is dis- 
tinctly a problem of the adult male. To get 
a better grasp of what I mean when I say 
1,100 per million, in the State of Illinois we 
have approximately 1,500,000 adult males, 
and when we discover more than 10,000 of 
them in prison at one time it is another 
way of saying that one man out of every 150 
of all the men of the State of Illinois is in 
prison today. 
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The next question in the logic of the study 
is how many are there who are not in pri- 
son but who ought to be? I have made 
some little approach and attack upon that 
question, because it is important. I went 
to Judge Harry Fisher, who was just elected 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago, a few months ago and I said to him, 
“I want to know how many of the men who 
commit crime in Chicago are never caught.” 

He said, “Let’s go at it this way. Every 
time 100 felonies are reported to the police 
in Chicago, nine men go to prison.” 


I said, “All right, how many of the 91 
crimes for which nobody goes to prison did 
the nine men who do go commit?” 


“Well,” he said, “that requies some specula- 
tion, but I have dealt with hundreds of them. 
I have had men who would admit no crimes 
at all who went to prison; I have had men 
admit to 20 crimes. I think it would be con- 
servative to say that nine men who went to 
prison committed 50 of the crimes, and the 
nine who committed the other 50 have not 
yet gone.” And if we set that up as a basis 
for the entire State of Illinois, I am forced, 
as the Director of Public Welfare to make 
this acknowledgment, that in the State of 
Illinois today one man out of every 150 of 
all of the men of Illinois is in prison, and 
one man out of every 75 of all the adult males 
in the State of Illinois is either in prison or 
he ought to be. 

I maintain that there is nothing like that 
in the history of civilization or uncivilization 
for a State to have to make an acknowledg- 
ment of that sort. 

In view of this situation it would seem that 
the logical course to pursue is to determine 
the cause of crime. ‘ 

Consequently we should go for a few mo- 
ments into the Illinois prisons and look at 
the army of 10,600 men who are there, study 
them for a minute, and compare their com- 
posite characteristics with the composite 
characteristics of the men of Illinois who are 
not today in prison. What do we find? We 
find in the first place that the average age 
of the men in prison in Illinois is under 24, 
and that their average age at commitment is 
between 20 and 21 years. We are dealing 
with the boys of Illinois. 
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We take the population of the State and we 
divide it into two groups, urban and rural. 
We put into one list 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, and list it as urban; and we put the 
balance, which is rural, into another list, 
and then we take our commitments to prison 
and we apply them to one group or the other 
according to the domicile of the individual 
when he was committed. And we find that 
the 60 per cent, which is urban, produces 
871, per cent of our commitments, and the 
40 per cent, which is rural, produces only 
12'> per cent of our commitments. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that we should look for con- 


ditions which are typical of the city rather 
than of the country. 


We have some Negroes in Illinois. The 
Federal census shows that the population of 
Illinois is 2.4 per cent Negro. That being a 
1920 figure, I want to increase it to 2:6~per 
cent for this particular decade, but the pop- 
ulation of our prisons is 25 per cent Negro. 
One-fourth of all the men in prison are black. 
Obviously therefore, the Negro has 10 times 
as many in prison as he is entitled to on a 
population basis. We should, therefore, look 
for conditions which are more typical of the 
Negro than of the white man. 
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Next we should consider mental ability. It 
happens that in Illinois almost coincidentally 
with the World War draft there was a study 
made of the mental ability of the men in 
prison, and when I put that mental average 
on the mental average of the World War 
draft, which is a typical cross-section of the 
whole of manhood of America as to mental 
ability, I find no difference. I find that the 
men in prison are as intelligent, on the aver- 
age, as the men out of prison, so it is not a 
mental condition. 


Among the 10,600 men in prison in Illinois 
there are 170 high school graduates. But I 
want to qualify that hurriedly just a little. 
We have among the 10,600 men also some 
physicians sent there for malpractice, some 
attorneys sent there for technical violations 
of their proper function. We have some 
bankers. I am not saying that these men are 
not guilty of crime, but I am saying that 
they are not typical criminals, and their 
records should not be confused with the thing 
we are endeavoring to do. They are not anti- 
social in type or typical at all, but practically 
without exception they are high school 
graduates. 


The average educational attainment of the 
prison group is less than the fourth grade 
of the public school system, and we get in 
Illinois 40 a year who can neither read nor 
write, although we have a State committed 
to compulsory education since before these 
fellows were born. 

Finally, a survey of Pontiac Reformatory 
discloses that 60 per cent of the boys in 
Pontiac Reformatory testify to having been 
left orphans before they were 15 years of age. 

What, therefore, is the composite of the 
picture of the man in prison? The homeless, 
churchless, school-less boy. One thing more: 
When we got ready to build some great cell 
houses in the prison this last year I said to 
the warden at Joliet, “I want you to put all 
the plasterers, bricklayers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, and other building trades craftsmen 
in one group in one cell house, so we can 
organize our construction crew.” He started 
to laugh at me. 


I said, “What are you laughing at?” 

He said, “Your idea that there would be a 
plumber in prison. Fellows that work like 
that don't ever go to prison. You don’t find 
carpenters or painters or plumbers or elec- 
tricians or masons in prison. The fellow in 
prison is the fellow who has always been too 
smart to work. Why, you won't find any of 
those fellows in prison.” 

+ + 


So I add workless—homeless, churchless, 
school-less, workless boys of 10 years ago, 
grown to manhood without ever having had 
an opportunity to learn the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, these constitute the 
prison population of Illinois. 


Duty of Industry 
to Safeguard 
Workers 
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Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine 


oe in moving machinery.” Day 
after day this notation appears on re- 
ports of accidents and day after day 
1931's toll threatens to exceed the fearful toll 
of other years. The fact that probably 90 
per cent of all such injuries result from at- 
tempts to clean or oil moving machinery 
makes the situation more deplorable. 

Deplorable because in nearly every case 
such injuries are needless, suffering and cost 
being incurred from a lack of an apprecia- 
tion of the remedies others have found ef- 
fective. For it is rare indeed that a machine 
needs to be cleaned while in motion, and a 
study of oiling will show that oiling points 
can, if need be, be served from safe areas by 
employment of extension pipes or reservoir 
devices. 

The prevention of exposure to such in- 
juries rests entirely with management and 
it is no different from hundreds of other 
such problems successfully met for the im- 
provement of efficiency and the increase of 
production. Analysis shows that usually em- 
ployes attempt to pick lint or waste from 
moving parts, hold waste against drive mech- 
anism or make adjustments to or near points 
of hazard. Occasionally a loose garment is 
engaged. 

What would ‘the safety engineering service 
have the manufacturers do? First, call su- 
pervisory forces together and demand that 
such injuries stop, holding them responsible 
for results and assuring them of unlimited 
support and facilities. Secondly, demand a 
survey be made by supervisory forces to ob- 
tain a complete picture of the problem, in 
order that unsafe practices may be specifi- 
cally enumerated in a plant rule to follow. 
A committee of practical men is necessary to 
handle the few cases resulting from such a 
survey that require special devices, addi- 
tional equipment or special study. 

Some such program as the above must be 
resorted to if manufacturers are to combat 
the inbred habits and unsafe practices of 
employes and the financial and moral re- 
sponsibility placed upon industry's executives 
justify even the most drastic policy. 





